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HANCSOME knife will be shipped with each order for any of the books 

listed below. It is 41/4 inches in length closed, stag handle, finest quality 
of steel, guaranteed perfect in every respect, made by one of the leading manu- 
facturers of sporting knives, suitable for the camper, hunter or angler. 


Reminiscent Tales of a Humble Angler 
By DR. FRANK M. JOHNSON 


With an introduction by Dr James Alexander Henshall 


This consists of a number of short sketches portraying the actual experiences of the author 
during the vacation days of half a century. 

From the earliest days of young manhood and even up to the present hour, the writer has 
devoted all of his spare moments to the study of fish life and the art of angling. 

As an amateur fish culturist, valuable data regarding embryonic piscatorial existence in its 
various phases became available. 

To accumulate actual and reliable information, the necessary research work entailed nomad 
wanderings from the farthermost juttings of Maine’s sturdy coast, amid the storm-beaten cliffs of 
Newfoundland, through the everglades of the Floridan jungles, on toward the land of the mid- 
night sun. $1.75 


Hunting Big Game With Dogs in Africa 
By ER. M. SHELLEY 


“I went to Africa at the suggestion of Paul J. Rainey, the American sportsman, whose 
sudden death on shipboard, while journeying to his hunting lodge in British East Africa, was a 
great shock to me. For two and a half years I hunted with him and trained his dogs for big 
game. After a short visit back home to America | returned on my own responsibility to Africa, 
and there | spent over two years hunting and taking moving-pictures. My friends suggested that 
I put my exciting adventures and novel experiences into a book for enjoyment of those who love 
sport; and if the reader will take a trip with me to Africa, I promise him an opportunity to hunt 
lions and other big game without any risk of lite or limb.” 

This most unusual volume is profusely illustrated with;Wénderful photographs. Twenty-seven 
chapters, each more interesting than the preceding one. *'f+ $3.25 

fs 
". 


Camping and Woodcraft—Volumes 1 and 2 
By HORACE KEPHART 


These two volumes constitute a very complete and comprehensive work for vacation campers 
and travellers in the wilderness. An enlarged new edition of the standard manual on outdoor life. 
Tells all a man may want to know about the various tents and conditions under which any special 
design should be used. Describes camp outfits, clothing, utensils, personal kits, pests of the 
woods and how to overcome them, edible wilderness plants and fruits. It also gives tested pro- 
vision lists and describes how to cook them. An encyclopedia of information on living in the open 
by which any one thrown on his own resources in the wilderness can exist in safety and comfort. 


Both Volumes $3.25 


FOREST AND STREAM, Book Dept., 221 West 57th St., N. Y. 
: ; CJ) Hunting Big Game With Dogs in Africa 
Enclosed herewith $ Send me postpaid O Reminiscent Tales of a Humble Angler 
ak Ye ( Camping and Woodcraft, Vols. | and 2 





and your Sporting Knife. 











Eveready Unit Cells fit 
and improve all makes of 
flashlights, ‘They insure 
brighter light and longer 
battery life. Keep an 
extra set on hand. Espe- 
cially designed Eveready- 
Mazda Lamps, the bright 
eyes of the flashlights, 
likewise last longer, 


Night tratls are light trails 


—with an Kveready! 


To BLAZE a path through the blackest 
woods, use an Eveready. It is the 
brightest light you can carry. Wind 
or rain cannot dim its brilliance. 
You can poke its nose into the driest 
tinder without danger of fire. 


Only in Eveready can you get the 
hinged metal ring-hanger for hang- 
ing up the flashlight when not in use, 
or for attaching to clip on belt. In 


No. 2642— 
Eveready | 3-cell 
‘ocusing 
Searchlight 


Eveready you get the safety-lock 
switch which prevents accidental 
lighting and wasting of current. 

To get al] the newest and best 
flashlight features, insist upon get- 
ting an Eveready. There’s a type for 
every purpose and purse, and an 
Eveready dealer nearby. 

Manufactured and guaranteed by 
NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, Inc. 


New York San Francisco 
Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited, Toronto, Ontario 


EVEREADY 


FLASHLIGHTS 
& BATTERIES 


-they last longer 


In writing to advertisers mention FOREST AND STREAM. It will identify you. 
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PHILADELPHIA 


CHESTNUT anv 39th STREET 


HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA 


Fireproof 
Unrestricted Parking 
Garage 


600 Rooms 
500 Baths 


Rooms with running water 
from $2.50 per day 


Rooms with private Bath 
and Shower 
from $3.50 per day 


Food and Service the best 


Near West Philadelphia Sta. 
Pennsylvania Raflroad 


No OTHER hotel in 
the world offers its guests 
such varied attractions as 


Sa 
the Ambassador 


pn er dant acre park 
and play grounds; open air 
plunge; miniature golf course 
on grounds; motion picture 
theatre, and 35 smart shops. 
Varied entertainment for guests 
every day and evening. Riding, 
hunting and all sports. | 
Famous Cocoanut Grove 3 
\ 


MAINE’S VIRGIN FORESTS 


IN NORTHERN PART OF STATE 

SEE NATURE AT ITS BEST 

Natural fly fishing. 30 miles south of 
Province of Quebec. 35 miles west of 
New Brunswick. More game per square 
mile and better fishing than any other 
part of the state. Ideal to bring your 
wife. Get booked for a real hunting trip 
into a real game and trout country. Ex- 
pert guides only employed. 


BIG MACHIAS LAKE CAMPS 
F. W. McGOWAN, Prop., ASHLAND ME. 
Reg. Guide and Camp Owner 


for dancing nightly. is: 
COUNTER SERVICE Af 7 
AT POPULAR PRICES The cAmbassador’s Rancho Golf .‘ 
EOS Club boasts the sportiest 18 holes le 
in the west. 





- 


te dining Rooms 
at 75% bes person. 


Under the Direction of 
TAVE W. President 
FREDERYCK WEN GRAN eae tect 


Write for Chef's Booklet of Cal- 
ifornia Recipes and information. 





EH. 
OF 


FINE: 


BEN L. FRANK 
Manager 


CALL OF THE SURF 
B 


y 
Van Campen Heilner and Frank Stick 
If you are a surf angler, here is the book you 


have long been waiting for. There are chap- 
ters dealing with Beach Camping—Tackle and 
Equipment—Off-shore Fishing for Tuna and 
Bluefish—Shark Fishing—Channel Bass and 
Striped Bass Fishing—Surf Fishing on the 
Pacific Coast—and many others. 

294 pages. Illustrated. Cloth, $3.00 


FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO., 
221 W. 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 


A 


1000 Island House 


Alexandria Bay, N. Y. 
VENICE OF AMERICA 


The largest and best conducted Hotel in the Thousand Islands. 
A resort different than others and noted for its high-class 
For many years ownership management of 


WILLIAM H. WARBURTON 


When writing for illustrated book and road maps, please mention the name 


clientele . . 


of this publication 


—— CANADA’S WILDS — 
NORTHERN ONTARIO 


TIMAGAM Wabi - Kon Camp 


Lake Timagami 

Ontario, Canada 
A real North Woods BUNGALOW CAMP with every 
comfort in the heart of four million acres of virgin 
forest—1502 lakes. Wonderful fishing. Guides, Boats, 
Canoes and Launches. Bathing, Tramping. One night 
from Toronto or Montreal. Excellent table. Write 
for booklets. Address MISS E. ORR, Wabi-Kon P. 0., 
Northern Ont., Canada. 


18-HOLE 
GOLF 
COURSE IN 
~ CONNECTION 
WITH HOTEL 


MOTOR 
BOATING 
TENNIS 
FISHING 


OPENS DECO- 
RATION DAY 


FISHING IN VIRGINIA 
CHANNEL BASS— LARGE WEAKS 
One boat in one day landed 126 weaks and trout 
One sportsman in three days landed 
hannel Bass. 


1 
All kinds of salt water fish. Island and _ ocean 
Cool and breezy. Surf bathing. Fine hotel- 
best Virginia cooking. Ideal for families. Goo 
shooting in season. Write for booklet, giving ful 
information, 
A. H. G. MEARS 


Shelter, Shacks and Shanties 
By D. C. BEARD 
Easily workable directions accompanied by 
very full illustrations for over fifty shelters 


shacks and shanties ranging from the most 
primitive shelter to a fully equipped log cabin. 


243 pages. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.75 
FOREST and STREAM PUB. CO. 
221 W. 57th Street New York City 


Wachapreague, Eastern Shore, Vt 
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‘ork City 


To the Great North Woods where the 
tang of the balsam fills the air. 7000 
lakes abounding with fish. Bathing. 
canoeing, golfing, camping, hiking mid 
the fragrant pines. Bracing climate in- 
vigorating to mind and body—you'll 
gain a new conception of the joy of liv- 
ing after an outdoor vacation in the 
glorious North Woods. 
Bargain Summer Fares 


Send for map folder and full information 
about North Woods resorts and sum- 
mer homes. 


Cc. A. CAIRNS 
Passenger Traffic Manager 
Chicago & North Western Railway 

226 


West Jackson Street 
Chicago 206B 


THE HAPPY HUNTING GROUNDS 
OF THE INDIANS’ DREAMS 


FINEST DEER, BEAR AND GROUSE 
SHOOTING 


N THE HEART OF PIKE 
COUNTY, PENN., FORESTS 
Only 90 miles from New York City. 3,000 


cres. Private lake. 1,500 feet elevation. 
Several million feet of standing timber. Com- 
pletely equipped lodge for twelve. Privacy 
ssured by four mile private road to main auto 
oute, 


$10,000.00 Cash — Balance Easy. 


. J. ATKINSON, Owner 
HAWLEY, PA. 





GOING AUTO TOURING? 


You will want to keep posted on equip- 
hent, places and methods. Look over the 
ds and read the Camp-Sport-Tour article 
mn Pennsylvania, page 462, this issue. 


In writing to advertisers mention FOREST AND STREAM. 


All Readers Should 
Take Advantage of 
This Valuable Service 


If you want authentic, up-to-the-min- 
ute, information on conditions in any 
section there is nothing like getting it 
from men right on the ground. For- 
EST AND STREAM is building up such 
a service; this is called our 


LOCAL 
INFORMATION 
BUREAU 


The members have agreed to give 
every possible assistance. The best 
way is to call in person—although 
information by mail may be obtained. 
There is no charge or obligation; 
simply mention that you are a reader 
of ForEsT AND STREAM. 


Here is a list of members 
ready to assist you NOW. 


COLORADO 


The Outdoor Sports Store 

Boulder, Colorado 
Brooks Tent & Awning Company 

1655 Arapahoe St., Denver, Colorado 
Schaefer Tent & Awning Company 

1427 Larimer St., Denver, Colorado 
Whitney Sporting Goods Company 

501 16th St., Denver, Colorado 
H. W. Vorbeck 

512 Main St., Grand Junction, Colorado 
Holmes Hardware Company 

Pueblo, Colorado 

MAINE 


Well’s Sporting Goods Store 
50-54 Court St., Auburn, Maine 
Central Paint & Electric Company 
34-6 Central St., Bangor, Maine 
D. T. Sanders & Son Company 
Greenville, Moosehead Lake, Maine 
Sportsman’s Supply Company 
600 Congress St., Portland, Maine 


MICHIGAN 


Bay City Hardware Company 

Saginaw St., Bay City, Michigan 
Ralph’s Sport Shop 

24 East Main St., Battle Creek. Michigan 
Post Hardware Company 

Cheboygan, Michigan 
Lou Eppinger 

310 East Congress St., Detroit, Michigan 
Central Drug Store 

Grayling, Michigan 


MINNESOTA 


Nunn’s Sporting Goods Store 

Detroit, Minnesota 
Northern Hardware Company 

Duluth, Minnesota 
Ely Hardware Company 

Ely, Minnesota 
Knoff-Peterson Hardware Company 

124 Lincoln Ave., East, Fergus Falls, Minnesota 
Warner Hardware Company 

13 South 6th St., Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Fuller’s Hardware Company 

Park Rapids, Minnesota 
Kennedy Brothers Arms Company 

Cor. 5th and Minnesota Sts., St. Paul, Minnesota 
Ten Thousand Lakes of Minnesota Assn. 

Merchants Bank Building, St. Paul, Minnesota 
Herman T. Olsen 

Tower, Minnesota 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Moskowitz & Herbach 

512 Market St., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
W. S. Brown 

Wood and Olive Sts., Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Jermyn Brothers 

107 Washington Ave., Scranton, Pennsylvania 
Kline & Company 

Williamsport, Pennsylvania 


VERMONT 


Burlington Chamber of Commerce 
Burlington, Vermont 
Wood’s Sporting Goods Store 
78 Church St., Burlington, Vermont 
Howley Brothers 
Rutland, Vermont 
WISCONSIN 


Antigo Hardware Company 
Antigo, Wisconsin 

Gordon Bent Company 
Green Bay, Wisconsin 

Philips Hardware Company 
Philips, Wisconsin 

Spooner Hardware Company 
Spooner, Wisconsin 

Philip Gross Hardware Company 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


FOREST and STREAM PUB. CO. 


223 West 57th Street New York, N. Y. 
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Mountai 


E most coveted trophy 
among the big game animals 
of the North American con- 

tinent. Follow mountain trails, 
explore hidden valleys and stalk 
Rocky Mountain sheep and goat 
in their favorite haunts in the 


Canadian Pacifie 


Rockies 


Experienced and reliable guides 
will make all necessary arrange- 
ments. For those who prefer less 
strenuous sport this last strong 
hold of American game is the 
home of grizzly bear, moose, 
caribou, elk and deer. 


Ahuntin this mountain wonder. 
land of mighty glaciers, snow- 
capped peaks, gleaming lakes, 
tumbling waterfalls and rushing 
streams will be the memory of a 
lifetime. 


Write to A. O. Seymour, Geneval Tourist 
Agent, Canadian Pacific Railway, 818 
Windsor Station, Montreal. He will give 


you full information. 


lt will identify you. 





Photo by courtesy of Canadian Pacific Railway 
Seven Sisters’ Falls at the Head of Lake O’Hara. 
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Smith as he quickly unstrapped 
himself from the swaying mast- 
head and dropped his powerful 250- 
pound frame hurriedly down the rope 
ladder with the deftness of an experi- 
enced seaman. 7 

“Keep your eye on him Ezra,” he 
shouted back at his young nephew as- 
sistant, still standing on the yard arm 
from which vantage point he steered 
the 27-foot power boat toward the 
slowly moving, black dorsal fin of 
Xiphius gladius—the biggest and hard- 
est fighting swordfish in the world— 
less than a hundred yards away. The 
captain quickly slowed down his en- 
gine—and then the fun began. 

There is no sport like it, nor busi- 
ness either—for it is sport for those 
who ride in power boats looking for 
and catching the big game fish, and a 
lucrative business for fishermen on the 
Atlantic, from Block Island, Rhode 
Island, to Monhegan Island, Maine. 
Along these waters the big fish spend 
a few warm weeks from June to Sep- 
tember enjoying the sun’s rays unless 
some eagle-eyed Block Islander should 
sight him and forthwith disturb his 
peace and quiet. Whence they come 
and whither they go is not definitely 
known, for this species has been found 
off the coast of Portugal and also 
Southern England. Nevertheless, they 
appear in New England waters, very 
often in large numbers, until after 
many captures, they seem to become 
“harpoon wise,” and either move to 
other waters farther up the coast or 
refrain from coming up near enough to 
the surface to show the tell-tale fin. 

July and August, 1925, were very 
Poor months around Block Island— 
which place is the center of the sword- 
fish business—and a good many fisher- 
men who specialize in catching them 
did not even go out. But in June they 
were fairly busy, bringing in one or 
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The captain looks out from the yard-arm. 


more every day—fish averaging 200 
pounds. In a time like this all the 
boats from the harbor are working and 
added to them are fleets of similar 
small craft from other ports. 

But on this day—the third of August, 
1925, Captain Smith shoved off at 5:30 
A. M. from Old Harbor, Block Island, 
in his freshly painted boat, the 10 
horsepower, 2-cylinder engine chugging 
away with throbbing regularity and 
steady strength. It was a good boat, 
fully equipped for harpooning sword- 
fish and hooking cod, tuna or bonita, 
but if you should volunteer you thought 
that she was a good boat to Captain 
Smith, he might reply, “Well, I guess 
there’s just as good boats in the har- 
bor.” 
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She was seaworthy and remarkably 
even and consistent in taking big swells 
and stiff choppy seas such as only an 


ocean can deliver. Rarely did waves 
break over the long projecting plank 
which carries the pulpit and even un- 
der the most fishing-weather conditions 
those on board were never given a sud- 
den surprise by receiving a drenching 
spray from a particularly vicious wave. 
In fact, no spray broke over the decks, 
the weight of the hull having a steady- 
ing effect. 

A small cabin forward housed a coal 
stove, two built-in seats which could be 
used for sleeping, the engine and clutch, 
sundry fishing tackle, rows of hooks, 
lines and sinkers, pilot’s license, charts, 
compass and so forth ad infinitum—in- 
cluding the most important day’s box 
lunch to be eaten from 11 A. M. on, 
as long as it lasted. The cockpit was 
the dry type with scuppers and afforded 
ample room for two canvas chairs, 
that disappear, down the hatchway into 
the cabin, when the deck is cleared for 
action during the landing and cleaning 
the big fish. Under the cockpit deck 
were storage lockers and a “well” for 
keeping live bait and small fish, such 
as cod. This well is fed with sea water 
which is constantly circulating through 
holes in the bottom of the boat. 


ATCHING swordfish in the North 

Atlantic is done by the harpoon, 
none having ever been caught on the 
hook, although Governor Pinchot of 
Pennsylvania once played one for over 
three hours using a stout hickory rod 
and a large reel capable of holding 300 
yards of 36-thread line with a 15-foot 
wire lead and a fresh mackerel strung 
end to end, as bait. So the many power 
boats that give their owners a living 
hereabouts, are equipped with stout 
planks protruding over the bows, from 
eight to 15 feet, depending upon the 
size of the boat. On the forward end 
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The fish broke away with the speed of a 
torpedo. 


of the plank is the “pulpit”—a flat 
place on which to stand when perform- 
ing the harpooning act, and a galvan- 
ized iron rail held by galvanized sup- 
ports from the plank, to steady the 
harpooner. To this rail at the extreme 
end of the plank is fastened the har- 
poon with short ropes loosely knotted 
so that they can be quickly undone 
when the occasion arises. 

The harpoon is composed of a 10-foot 
wood pole, two inches in diameter to 
which an eighth-inch rope is fastened to 
retrieve it after it has been thrown— 
the other end of the rope being fas- 
tened to the boat. The opposite end 
of the pole holds a one-half inch round 
steel rod about 18 inches long, securely 
driven into the wood. The working end 
of this rod is tapered and fits into the 
double arrow-head brass dart, which has 
a tapered sleeve to fit. The %-inch 
hemp rope which pulls in the fish is 
knotted to the center portion of the 
dart. 


‘ty this day, with a gentle westerly 
breeze, conditions were ideal. The 
sea was relatively smooth, which is 
usually true for some 24 hours near the 
time of a full moon, with the habitual 
long swell, and no small choppy waves 
to ruffle the water and show lights and 
shadows that look like swordfish fins 
—constant false alarms. The smaller 
boats, like Captain Smith’s, make only 
day trips to the fishing grounds which 
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lie 15 to 20 miles off Block Island in a 
southeasterly direction, returning in 
time for the evening meal at home. 

As soon as the boat has turned her 
nose out of the harbor, Ezra, the com- 
petent assistant, went forward to place 
the harpoon cross-ways of the bow, first 
trying the dart to see that it was free 
and slid easily on the end of the iron 
rod. The rope which is fastened to the 
dart lies flat along the harpoon pole 
three-quarters of the way up, where it 
is looped under a leather strap to keep 
it against the pole and prevent fowling 
when the harpoon is being used. From 
there, the rope runs back to the cock- 
pit of the boat, being tied with light 
easily broken twine at a couple of 
places along the side of the boat, to 
keep it from dragging in the water. 
In the cockpit, it is loosely coiled, per- 
haps 20 fathoms of it, and the end tied 
to a wooden keg painted a distinctive 
color. The keg has the owner’s name 
burned into it and a cord is laced 
around the outside to make it easy to 
pick out of the water with a boat hook. 

Captain Smith and Ezra went up the 
rope ladder to the narrow yard arm to 
stand all day, ropes around their waists 
to steady them against the rolling and 
pitching of the boat. From this higher 
point, it was easier to see and allowed 
a greater range of vision. Half the job 
of swordfishing is looking for them and 
all eyes on board are used for that 
purpose. 


Hours went by, the engine going 
constantly and faithfully at three- 
quarters speed, the boat being steered 
from an extension tiller on the mast 
and the helmsman being guided by a 
mariners’ compass placed on the for- 
ward deck in plain view. Frequently 
the fins of sharks were seen, but the 
fishermen pay no attention to them, dis- 
tinguishing immediately the difference 
in design between them and a sword- 
fish’s although hardly apparent to one 
inexperienced in the game. The range 
of sighting is kept within 100 yards of 
the boat because it is impractical to 
look much beyond that, for anything 
you see looks like a possible fin. And 
there are plenty of things to see, from: 
floating bottles, old boards and lobster 
pot buoys to barrels, mattresses and 
seaweed. . 

But the amateur is not to feel 
ashamed at pointing to any object 
which looks like a fin to him, and rais- 
ing an alarm, for it may be a fin and 
no bets are allowed to escape without 
investigating and proving. 

About 11:30 A. M. came the reward 
of patient, steady looking. For there, 
not 50 yards off the port bow, showing 
above the water, was the big dorsal fin 
of a good-sized swordfish with half the 
tail right in line with it a few feet be- 


hind—like two thin sharp-edged and 
sharp-pointed black palm leaves fas. 
tened to a single, unseen floating log. 
The fish was moving slowly, unaware 
of his proximity to a harpoon. Ez, 
stayed on the mast steering the boat 
toward him while Captain Harry ray 
forward to the pulpit, quickly untieq 
the loose knots that were holding the 
harpoon. 


sal his left hand he pulled a light 
rope which released the clutch of 
his engine, putting it into neutral go 
that the boat moved forward only by 
its own momentum. 

The Captain grabbed the harpoon, 
firmly holding it in the ready-to-strike 
position, his right hand at the end of 
the pole and his left about three feet 
from it. The boat soon glided to the 
point where the fish was, until it was 
almost on top of him. Then he saw 
the boat and started to “run” making 
one swish of his tail to avoid being an. 
noyed by any object whether it be boat 
or anything else—starting for deeper 
water. But Captain Harry threw thf 
harpoon with all his strength, aiming 
for a point near the dorsal fin in his 
back. 

It struck! ; 
The Captain pulled back the pole 
quickly, dropping it on the deck. Ezra 
came down from the mast like a flash, 
grabbed the line which held the fish 
and started to haul in. All this took 

less than two minutes. 

Often in a particularly good strike, 


Pulled alongside with a gaff hook in his 
tail. 
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the fish is stunned at first and is 
prought alongside at once, while a noose 
is slipped around his tail—and the 
fight is over. 

But in this case he came-to before 
the rope could be put on, even though 
Ezra had succeeded in -pulling him 
alongside and the captain was holding 
his tail out of the water with a gaff 
hook. With one mighty and powerful 
slap of his tail, the fish broke away 
and with the speed of a torpedo, he 
shot through the water, astern of the 
boat, carrying the rope which was fas- 
tened to the dart in him, through the 
water, making a singing sound and tak- 
ing it so fast that one might have 
thought it was tied to a bolt of light- 
ning. Thirty yards away he jumped 
almost clear of the water, shaking his 
head violently, his long, broad-billed 
sword waving in the air—a beautiful 
sight, with the shooting spray of water, 
his white belly shining in the sun and 
the exhibition of wild, furious strength. 

Then he dove, while the rope was 
payed out as fast as he wanted it, a 
steady tension being kept on it—not 
too great for fear that the dart would 
pull out and not too little to give him 
any time to rest. Then it was necessary 
to go full speed ahead and at another 
time to reverse the engine in order to 
keep the fish from, under the boat. The 
boat was constantly steered in the di- 
rection of the fish to keep proper ten- 
sion on the rope and to avoid the rope 
being fowled in the propeller. Playing 
him in this fashion lasted an hour, 
after which he was hauled in steadily 
and slowly, nearer and nearer the boat 
from deep water. 


INALLY, he could be seen below the 
water—a long dark purple and 
green object lying still. He was pulled 
alongside and with the aid of a gaff 
hook in his tail, the noose was slipped 
over the strong tail and securely fas- 
tened to the 
boat. He was 
not dead and ob- 
jected to the 
gaff hook by 
trying to shake 
loose, but with 
much less vigor 
than the first 
time. The boat 
was kept mov- 
ing and several 
blows in his 
gills, with a 
lance, finished 
him. 
He was al- 
lowed to bleed 
freely before be- 
ing hauled over 
the side with a 
block and fall. 


Lowered into the cockpit he proved to 
be a good catch as he was very solid 
and chunky, weighing 300 pounds. The 
dart had gone almost through him— 
a fine strike, especially because the har- 
poon had to be thrown. Usually it is 
jabbed into the fish, the fisherman hold- 
ing onto the pole. The lower part of 
his body was silver white, its entire 
length, merging into a narrow strip of 
purple and then the black or dark 
brown of his back. This purple color 
disappeared after a few hours out of 
the water. His muscles reacted invol- 


untarily and his big torpedo-like body 
hammered itself up and down in the 
cockpit with a staccato motion, vibrat- 
ing the whole boat. 


ITHOUT further attention to him 
the captain went aloft, Ezra pre- 
pared another dart and the fishing con- 
tinued. In the larger boats a man is 
put out in a skiff when a swordfish is 
harpooned and no time is lost in the 
hunt for more. And, too, the keg, which 
is fastened to the other end of the dart 
rope, is sometimes thrown over if the 
fish is a particularly strong fighter or 
if another fin is sighted in the neigh- 
borhood of the first catch. For it often 
happens that where one sword is, oth- 
ers are with him not far away. 
Another fish, weighing about 220 


_ pounds was caught that day, the strug- 


gle being over in a few minutes because 
he was brought in before he had time 
to recover from the first stunning blow. 
Captain Smith is one of the best sword- 
fishermen along the coast and his faith- 
ful attention to his job of keeping con- 
stantly on the alert and his wonderful 
aim at times when one miss may mean 
entire failure, has netted him many fish 
which some persons attribute to luck, 
but which is really the result of honest 
hard work. 

About 4 P. M. his boat was headed 
for port and on the way in, several 


Part of the reward of a good day’s work, 


swordfish were seen to jump the water 
a great distance away. They jumped 
time and time again for the sheer fun 
of it and made a thrilling sight to see 
as the sun’s rays at that time of the 
day gave the view of spray and fish a 
peculiar fascination. 

The day’s catch was cleaned on the 
way in, as the port authorities do not 
allow cleaning in the harbor. The head 
and tail were cut off and the carcass 
left clean and white to be weighed at 
the dock by one of the fish companies 
who buy them as they come in and 
ship them to the big markets in New 
York and Boston. 

If you want to go out with the fish- 
ermen and take pot luck with them, 
starting early in the morning and prob- 
ably anchoring 10 miles off until you 
have caught a barrel of cod, taking a 
chance on the weather being smooth 
enough for swordfishing or returning 
at noon because the fish were not bit- 
ing—you can pay $2.00 a day. 

The standard cost for hiring the 
small boats that cater to sportsmen is 
$25.00 a day—which is not excessive 
when you consider the cost of running 
such a boat and the loss of time to the 
fisherman when he might be catching 
swordfish on his own. For at this 
price, the boat is absolutely yours, to 
do as you like. You can angle for cod, 
mackerel, tuna or anything you like 
and the fisherman is equipped with 
lines, hooks, sinkers and bait, if you 
will tell him the day before what you 
want to go after. Usually sportsmen 
bring their own rods, reels and tackles. 


O you see the sport is within the 
financial range of many. Of course, 
there is the ever-present fun of lanc- 
ing sharks who are plentiful and usu- 
ally come around a boat that has cod in 
the well. Often they will bite the cod 
as it is being hauled in on the line and 
the fishermen strike at them with lances 
to discourage 
them from 
hanging around 
the boat. But 
Sharks are a 
bold lot and 
afraid of noth- 
ing—even as 
swordfish are, 
and they often 
come back for 
their cod after 
having been 

lanced. 

If you. never 
felt the thrill of 
hunting and 
capturing 
swordfish — for 
that is what it 
is, it is not ex- 
(Cont. on p. 506) 
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Reminiscences of a Salt 
Water Sportsman 


shore-bird shooting along my old 

stamping ground “ain’t what it 
used ter be.” All of my gunning for 
shore birds has been along the New 
Hampshire Coast and Plum Island 
Marshes. Since so many summer cot- 
tages have been built the birds prob- 
ably fly outside; anyway, they do not 
come in. I am not qualified to speak 
about Cape Cod. 

My earliest experience was with the 
sandpiper. I was eight years old and 
had traded a toy sailboat for an old 
percussion cap horse pistol that would 
not stand cocked. The village black- 
smith was a good friend of mine and 
he fixed the lock. I filled a half-pint 
brown rum bottle from my Uncle Levi’s 
powder horn and traded eggs at Je- 
dediah’s store for a box of G. D. caps. 
Uncle Levi had nothing but a few No. 2 
shot, so I compromised on pea beans. 
I kept that artillery carefully hidden 
in the barn part of the time, and part 


| IKE the famous Old Gray Mare, 





ALT MARSH 
MEMORIES 


of the time in a hollow tree down in the 
edge of the woods. 

Along in August the kelp gets very 
long on our Coast, and a moderate 
breeze of wind will kick up sea enough 
to break it off and it washes up along 
shore in great windrows. In the hot 
weather it rots very quickly and be- 
comes alive with maggots. Late one 
muggy August afternoon one of the 
neighbors came up the beach road with 
a load of seaweed and told me there 
was a “marster sight” of birds on the 
beach. I sneaked down through the 
‘woods to Sandy Beach with that horse 
pistol. Now what follows may sound 
some tale, but as I hope to reach the 
happy hunting grounds, every word is 
true. “here was a half-mile roll of 
rotten kelp alive with maggots and 
alive with peep. There must have been 
millions of them. I shot away all the 
powder and beans I had. Those birds 


seemed ravenously hungry and paid no 
attention to my squibbing. 


I filled all 





A baby Sandpiper. 
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By C. F. Marpren 


of my pockets and a ten-quart milk pail 
with dead peep. I was not the only one 
on Sandy Beach who shot sand peep 
that August afternoon. There were 
bushels and bushels of peep toted up 
the beach road that night. There are 
men living to-day who remember the 
event. I did not dare to take mine 
home, but took them to my Aunt Emma 
who made a big peep pie the next day 
out of about fifty of them. The rest 
she gave to the neighbors. Peep pie is 
sure good food. Just skin them and 
pinch the breast off. Throw the rest 
away and use the breast in the pie. 

It it wonderful to watch a big flock 
of peep on the wing over the marsh. 
They will be flying straight along when 
all at once, at some mysterious signal, 
they will wheel as one bird without a 
break in their ranks, and either keep 
along or light in some pond hole, as the 
notion suits them. 


Y next shore-bird stunt was with 

my old friend Ed Downes in Sep- 
tember. That was when we got our 
flight of grass bird. The flocks would 
be large and plenty on Freshet Marsh 
and Ed used me as a retriever. I car- 
ried the game bag and picked up the 
birds. As a table bird I prefer the 
grass bird to the Summer yellowleg. 
He is not so large, but he is always fat. 
Ed Downes was the most wonderful 
caller I ever knew. He used no arti- 
ficial whistle. They all came to his call 
—yellowleg, curlew and beetlehead. In 
the Fall, off the point, when loons were 
flying, he would call the newcomers up 
to him with a soothing kind of croon- 
ing call. He could surround himself 
with crows in the woods at any time of 
the year. 


pax it was in late August of the 
year following my peep shoot that 
one afternoon, when the folks were all 
away, I drew the No. 2 shot out of 
Uncle Levi’s long gun and put in some 
No. 8s that I had got hold of. I could 
just barely hold that gun out straight. 
I made tracks for Freshet Marsh. 
There was a place where the high land 
made out into the marsh in a point. 
This land was grown up with bay and 
huckleberry bushes. Each side of the 
point were good pond holes where there 
was good feed for the birds. I crept 
down behind the bushes, got up under 
the stonewall and looked over. There 
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in a pond hole was sure a mess of birds. 
I never saw a mixture like that before 
nor have I since. There were peep, 
ringnecks, Summer and Winter yellow- 
legs, and the Lord knows what else. I 
never had buck fever, for I never hunt- 
ed deer, but I had a fever that day be- 
hind that stonewall. Now that long 
gun had one dickens of a load in her. 
I stuck the barrel through the wall, 
took as I thought careful aim, and 
pulled. When I came to I was on my 
back, nose bleeding plenty, and one 
tooth loose. Not a feather did I get. 
To this day I can’t understand it. I 
hurried home, loaded the gun, put her 
back in the wagon house before the 
folks got home, and never got caught. 


HOSE were the days when the 

dough birds (esquimaux curlew) 
were plenty, and how fat they were! 
I have shot them 
on the wing and 
they were so fat 
their breasts would 
burst when they 
struck the marsh. 
They were de- 
licious eating. It 
has been said that 
they are practical- 
ly extinct, but I 
am happy to say 
that a few have 
been seen during 
the past two sea- 
sons. 

There was an- 
other small bird 
we used to get a 
lot of that the na- 
tives called “sim- 
pletons.” I do not 
know their proper 
name. They were 
always fat and 
good eating. 

The Summer yellowleg begins to 
come along early in July. They are 
an innocent bird and decoy easily. One 
authority I have read states that the 
Summer’s call is similar to the Win- 
ter’s, only not so sharp and loud. I do 
not agree with him. The Winter’s call 
consists of three or four sharp whis- 
tling notes on a descending scale. The 
Summer’s call is one rather soft chirp- 
ing note. 

The opening day on shore birds is 
now August 15th and the bag limit is 
fifteen. Some years ago, Andy Gibson 
and myself were in our blind on Plum 
Island Marsh at daylight on the fif- 
teenth. Andy had a new 20-gauge 
Smith, and I had a new 20-gauge Win- 
chester pump, both full-choked. The 
Summers began to come along at sun- 
rise and flew steadily in small bunches 
all day. We agreed to get our fifteen 
birds at singles, flying. That was the 


hottest and toughest day I ever went 
shooting. There was no wind stirring 
and the air was full of greenhead horse- 
flies, mosquitoes and mingies. The 
greenhead bites out a chunk, the mos- 
quito bores with a drill, and the mingy 
does both on a small scale. Mosquitoes 
poisoned Andy badly, but he would not 
quit. They do not poison me. We used 
up a lot of shells but got our fifteen; 
all on singles. 

The Summer yellowleg is a slender 
bird and shy on fat. The Winter al- 
ways seems to me about twice as large 
and most always quite fat. The main 
flight of Winters comes along late in 
August or some time in September. 
My experience has been that they do 
not scatter along through five or six 
weeks like Summers. The beetlehead 
plover begins to show up early in Au- 
gust and is a solitary sort of bird. I 


“It is wonderful to watch a big flock on the wing.” 


have seldom seen more than three or 
four together. More often you will find 
him sitting alone. They will sound their 
call sitting as well as flying. To me 
the call of the beetlehead is the sweet- 
est of all bird sounds. His phe-o-o-o- 
wee call can be heard a long way off. 
In calling shore birds most shooters 
make the mistake of calling too often. 
It is not natural and the birds know it. 
Of all birds I ever shot at on the wing 
the black-breasted plover is the hardest 
target. I will give just one incident. 


C= windy, chilly September day I 
was alone in the blind on Plum 


Island Marsh. It was nearly sunset 
and I was getting ready to quit when 
I saw. six black-breasters coming 
straight for my decoys. I say coming 
straight, but that does not tell it. They 
were twisting and swirling over the 
marsh. They swung low over my decoys, 


going like the wind and did not stop. I 
had seen them coming and had every 
chance, but missed with both barrels. 


OME years ago one August day, 

just before the Volstead era, there 
were gathered in the blind on Plum 
Island Marsh Ben Pearson, of Red Top 
Snuff fame; Claude Tarbox, then a 
member of the State Legislature, a 
born shooter, a story-teller; Andy Gib- 
son, a Boston merchant; Ed Dodge and 
myself. I could write a book about Ed. 
He owned that blind and ten acres of 
marsh around it. The pond holes on 
that ten acres were the best feeding 
grounds on the whole vast salt waste. 
Ed sold that property to at least six 
different men, got his pay, but never 
passed any papers. When he needed 
extra money badly he would name a 
low price and sell the blind. You could 
not get mad with 
him. Nobody ever 
did. I bought it 
once while Charlie 
Wright of the Bos- 
ton Globe bought 
it twice. The year 
of which I write, 
Ed was_ seventy- 
two years old, or 
rather, young. He 
is over yonder now 
—may the Lord 
give him peace. 

As I was saying, 
we were gathered 
there, no birds 
moving and we 
were just fooling 
around and listen- 
ing to Claude’s sto- 
ries. I had my 20- 
gauge pump and 
was sitting outside 
of the blind on a 
pile of salt hay. A 
single black duck and a jack-snipe rose 
out of a pot-hole and came flying di- 
rectly over. I thought the duck was 
well out of range and instinctively I 
held on the jack. I pulled the trigger 
and, lo and behold, the jack sailed on 
but the duck came tumbling down. The 
law protected him for a week yet and 
I had not the slightest idea I would hit 
him. I went to pick him up, and just 
then we had heard an outboard motor 
chugging along under the bank in the 
creek. Claude hollered to hurry up 
with the duck, saying “I’ll bet them’s 
game wardens.” I put that duck in 
the hind pocket of my gunning coat and 
had just time to sit down on the pile 
of salt when up over the bank came 
two game wardens. I did not mean to 
kill the duck and I felt darn cheap. 
They took our license numbers and in- 
quired as to what birds we had. After 

(Continued on page 494) 
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WE CAUGHT A MUSKIE 


First We Caught Everything Else, But Finally— 


tered on our trip to the Lake of 

the Woods was between four and 
five feet long and must have weighed 
from forty to fifty pounds. I saw him 
in the windows of the drug store at 
Baudette, Minnesota, and immediately 
contracted a bad case of musky fever. 
I was brought up in a great pike coun- 
try where there were no muskies, and 
had many disputes with fishermen who 
knew something about them, but who 
had never had any experience with pike 
bigger than pickerel size. Hence, I had 
all my life wanted to catch one. 

In the lakes about our old home town, 
Alexangria, Minnesota, the great pike, 
sometimes called northern pike by those 
who have reformed and quit calling 
them pickerel, are caught weighing up 
to twenty-five and thirty pounds. The 
biggest I ever landed myself weighed 
sixteen pounds, but I have lost several 
that were considerably larger. Inci- 
dentally, a good many people credit 
themselves with catching a muskie 
when they get one of these great pike 
of good size. 

When I wrote my sister in Baudette, 
that I was going to have a’ vacatior for 
the first time in two years and would 
visit her, bringing along my twelve- 
year old son, William Robert, she sent 
back a folder telling all about the mus- 
kies, land-locked salmon, lake trout, 
etc., obtainable in the Lake of the 
Woods and adjacent waters and a pic- 
ture of a canoe full of great, big 
speckled fish of one kind or another. 
She also remarked casually that the 
boys caught bass and pike and “fish like 
those” right off the dock in the Rainy 
River at Baudette, which seemed to im- 
ply that bass and pike (meaning wall- 
eyes) didn’t count for much up in that 
country. She also wrote that William 
Robert could fish every day and that 
they were going to get one of the regu- 
lar guides to send us down the river 
and up the lake among the islands. 

It’s a day’s trip by rail from Sue 
perior to Baudette, and the train trav- 
els about a third or more of that time 
across the border in Canada. Nothing 
in particular happened on the way ex- 
cept that we came near being deported 
from Baudette to Canada owing to a 
too kindly porter letting us off the 
sleeping car instead of routing us 
through with the rest of the train and 
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a biggest muskie we encoune 


By Barr Moses 


past the customs and immigration offi- 
cers. 

On the platform we found Aunt 
Clara, Uncle Doctor and Cousin Jean 
waiting for us and also an indignant 
immigration officer who wasn’t on duty 
at the moment but who saw us getting 
into the United States without under- 
going the due formalities designed to 
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Aud here he is. 


keep out undesirable aliens. So we 
waited until the officer who was on duty 
came around, and after he had bawled 
out the porter and threatened to have 
him fired if he ever did the same thing 
again, he apologized to us, out of the 
porter’s hearing, for the delay and let 
us go on. , 


AS to how William Robert rose early 
the next morning and fished off the 
dock without getting anything more 
than two good-sized perch, as to, how 
we went out to the nearest part of the 
Lake of the Woods, Four Mile Bay, 
that day and the next, and had some 
fairly good wall-eye fishing with sand 
pike, perch, rock bass and small pike 
or jackfish, as they call them there, 


thrown in; and as to our fishing in the 
Rapide River at its junction with the 
Rainy and catching more wall-eyes on 
the third day, I shall not go into de. 
tails, 

I had caught too many wall-eyes in 
the Alexandria lakes, before the legal 
limit was as restricted as at present, 
to get much of a thrill from this sort of 
fishing. It was all right for William 
Robert, however, who hadn’t caught 
many pike since we moved from Minne- 
sota, and who had the luck to catch the 
largest ones on two of these days. 


[T wasn’t until Friday that our guide 

was ready and then it turned out 
that the expedition would be longer 
than we had supposed. The guide, 
Billy Coutts, had a place up at Sha- 
baiskong Bay on the Canadian main- 
land. We could go up there in one day, 
have a little fishing and get back the 
next, which would make it necessary 
to take a night train home instead of 
the day train Saturday, as we had 
planned. We had rather given up much 
expectation of big fish, such as the Bau- 
dette folder described, but were anx- 
ious to get up among the islands of the 
Lake of the Woods, just for the sake 
of seeing them. There are 14,000 of 
these islands normally and about 20, 
000 when the water is low. So we 
agreed to go and I wrote to my wife 
accordingly, saying that folks going up 
among the islands were sometimes kept 
there indefinitely by high winds, and 
told her not to expect us until we got 
back. 


A* a matter of fact, a high wind de- 
layed our departure until well 


along Friday afternoon. Although our 
guide lived in Baudette, it was neces- 
sary to go across the river to Rainy 
River for Canadian clearance papers 
and Canadian fishing licenses. Uncle 
Doctor and Aunt Clara, Cousin Jean 
and a daughter, nephew and niece of 
the guide went along. The rest of his 
family, consisting of his wife and three 
more daughters, were already at Sha- 
baiskong, but later came back to Bau- 
dette with us. 

Our boat was “The Gull,” a launch 
of the cruiser type, which had been 
originally built for use on Lake Su- 
perior. There had been a good deal of 
talk while we were waiting for the 
wind to go down a little about the 
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We caught wall-eyes too. 


rough water on the “big traverse,” or 
open part of the lake, and about sea- 
sickness. While the guide himself never 
got sick, he said his family all did now 
and then. We were tossed about a bit 
on the way up, but in our opinion the 
motion was too jerky and irregular to 
be very conducive to sea-sickness. At 
any rate, none of us were sick, although 
the guide’s youngsters wouldn’t eat be- 
fore we came to the “big traverse” and 
insisted that those of us who did would 
surely be sick. But we were very hun- 
gry and took a chance without any bad 
effects. 


T was dark before we reached the 

guide’s cabin that night, and it was 
eleven o’clock before we finally got to 
bed. William Robert and I slept in the 
launch on the benches and rose very 
early, took a canoe and went fishing. 
The wind was still blowing freshly and 
we did not venture out of a little, land- 
locked baylet in which the launch was 
anchored. I paddled and the boy trolled 
with a hand-line. We had been fishing 
only a little while when he caught a 
fish, another wall-eye. We were getting 
accustomed to wall-eyes, and although 
this was between two and three pounds 
in weight, it didn’t give us much of a 
thrill. 

We paddled about a bit longer with- 
out results and then Bill hooked and 
lost another larger wall-eye and saw a 
big bass which made a dash for his 
lure just as he drew it in. He had 


been fishing with a “baby pikey,” but 
had broken the points off some of the 
hooks, and now we told him to put on 
a full-sized pikey and we’d take him 
out into the canoe again. Soon he got 
a sizeable fish which made three or four 
runs before he was brought within 
sight. Then we saw that it was one of 
our old friends, a great pike, and when 
he was close enough I picked him up 
by the eye-sockets with thumb and fin- 
ger and flipped him into the canoe. 


Now just here is a point about 
which I had had some arguments 
with the muskie fishermen of my ac- 
quaintance. They declared it was out 
of the question to land a good-sized 
muskie by hand and that a gaff or a 
revolver was an absolutely essential 
feature of the muskie fisherman’s out- 
fit. I have landed a good many big 
pike by hand and thought I could do 
the same with a muskie, but my friends 
said not—that a big, fighting, tiger- 
muskie was an altogether different 
proposition from our large “pickerel!” 

We took William Robert’s pike 
ashore, weighed and measured it. It 
weighed eleven pounds and measured 
34 inches from snout to fork of tail. 
It was the biggest fish he had ever 
caught, and we began to feel that the 
eleven dollars we had expended for 
Canada licenses not thrown away, for 
a big fish at a dollar a pound is cheap. 

There was some more casting and 
trolling before breakfast and some 
more wall-eyes and two or three small 
pike or “jacks” were caught. But the 
big thrill didn’t come until after break- 
fast. I had been casting with a three- 
year-old light silk line and had lost a 
number of lures in the rocks, which I 
felt, might have been saved perhaps, if 
I had had a stronger line. So I put on 
a new, twenty-five pound test silk line. 


William Robert and Uncle Doctor and 
I were casting from the stern of the 
anchored launch until Doctor decided to 
go ashore in the canoe. But the wind 


was pretty brisk and he sat too near 


the stern throwing the bow up to 
catch the wind, and, not being accus- 
tomed to paddling single-handed, he 
went drifting across to the other side 
of the little bay, instead of getting to 
shore where he intended. 

I had put on a Skinner spoon, num- 
ber seven, when I changed my line. I 
made three or four casts after Uncle 
Doctor left the launch, but watched 
him in the canoe, rather than my line. 
Then I made another cast, a rather 
short one. The line tightened, the rod 
bent, and out in the water at the edge 
of the weeds another sizable fish 
splashed into sight. He made several 
hoop shape jumps, then came along 
obediently about half way to the launch, 
splashed some more and then dived 
away. I was undecided as to whether 
my fish was another pike or a muskie 
at first. I hoped he was a muskie but 
thought from his actions that he might 
be a pike. 


WAS not nervous about him. For 

one thing he pulled no harder than 
many pike I have caught and I had 
been told by my friends, the muskie 
fishermen, that the tiger-fish was so 
voracious in his nature that the hook 
was always well down his gullet so 
that if you didn’t have pliers you had 
to work for an hour to get it out and 
that once hooked there was no danger 
of losing him if your tackle held. When 
I bought that spoon, I had intended 
purchasing some giant lures, but had 
been advised that while muskies would 
strike them, they would scare any other 
fish away and that it wasn’t always the 

(Continued on page 494) 


Our boat, The Gull, on Lake of the Woods. 





A modern highway in Tioga County, 


“They are there, there, there with 
earth immortal 
(Citizens, I give you friendly 
warning). 
The things that truly last when 
men and times have passed, 
They are all in Pennsylvania 
this morning!” 
Rudyard Kipling. 


to Pennsylvania. This is the 

year of the Sesqui-Centennial 
exposition at Philadelphia. It is the 
150th anniversary of the birth of our 
nation, and most of those who can, want 
to participate in its celebration as well 
as attend the great exposition in the 
Quaker City. 

Hotels will be jammed, but this need 
not discourage the motor camper, for 
a large auto-camp has been created out- 
side the exposition ground for the ac- 
commodation of you and me. 

But not everyone wants to spend all 
of his vacation in the hot city and in 
the midst of sweltering crowds. De- 
vote a few days to the exposition, but 
also bring along your fishing tackle and 
plan for some good sport in the woods. 

There are few, if any states offering 
game facilities superior to Pennsyl- 
vania—certainly none in the populous 
sections of the country. For many 
years the state has been making a con- 
scious effort to not only preserve, but 
build up her game resources, until now, 
by intelligent propagation and conser- 
vation there is more game within her 
boundaries than there was fifty years 
ago. Moreover, a profitable enterprise 
has been made of it. The receipts of 
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A LL roads and many plans lead 


the game and forestry departments 
have not only made the departments 
self-sustaining, but have created a sur- 
plus and made it possible to turn over 
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to the school fund last year something 
like half a million dollars. 

When the early settlers arrived in 
Pennsylvania, they found a vast and 


Camp- 
Sport- 
Tour 


Series 


solid wilderness. But the inroads of 
civilization began to denude her forests 
as they did in every other state. So 
thirty years ago the wise and far- 
sighted fathers put a stop to lumbering 
and began the practice of reforestation. 
Now there are 13,000,000 acres of for- 
est land and of these 1,131,611 acres 
are included in seven state-owned for- 
est parks that are being extended every 
year. And they are forests! [Enter 
them and you will never realize that you 
are within one hundred miles of large 
cities. Last Memorial Day I drove for 
twenty-five miles through one of these 
forests without seeing a single automo- 
bile. On this trip one of my compan- 
ions declared that the scenery was sim- 
ilar and equal to much of the moun- 
tainous country encountered in the 
rugged west. 


r you have never traversed the state 
in any better vehicle than a railroad 
car you must have been impressed by 
its majesty. Who does not remember 
the Horseshoe Curve near Altoona, 
famed the world over as one of the su- 
preme scenic attractions of nature? Or 
Delaware Water Gap, that magnificent 
notch where the Delaware River bursts 
through the Pocono Mountains? In- 
deed, there are few trips in this land 
with beauty comparable to that of the 
Lackawanna Trail from Binghampton, 
New York, through Milford, Pa., Scran- 
ton, Stroudsburg and Easton to Phila- 
delphia. This road practically follows 
the. winding Delaware River through 
most of its course with ever changing 
scenery from noble mountain to beauti- 
ful plain. The Lackawanna Trail may 
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also be reached from southern New 
York by driving up through rolling 
Orange County and thence through 
Middletown to Sullivan County and 
finally to Port Jervis, New York. Then 
you cross the Delaware to Stroudsburg. 
A third popular route is through the 
New Jersey suburbs to New Foundland 
and Sussex, New Jersey, and finally 
across the river to Dingman’s Ferry, Pa. 


HE beautiful Delaware is also noted 

for fishing. When one speaks of 
the good fishing streams near New 
York, he inevitably mentions the Bea- 
verkill, Neversink and Delaware Riv- 
ers. The Delaware is one of the finest 
rivers in the east for black bass and is 
also good for trout and pike. 

But this river is not the only place 
for good fishing in the Keystone State. 
As in all mountainous country, streams 
and lakes abound on every hand, and 
the state game and forestry commis- 
sions have followed a program designed 
to give the fullest measure of joy to 
the camping sportsman. In fact, the 
state has everything for the lover of 
outdoors except an ocean front, but 
even this lack is partly compensated 
for by the shore of Lake Erie in the 
northwest corner, where the waters of 
the lake have ground beautiful sand 
beaches such as found on ocean shores. 
It is seashore, with fresh water instead 
of salt. 


HE entire state has been divided 
into twenty-four sections, each ad- 
ministered by a local forester. In these 
forest sections there are seven state 
forest parks and in the parks there are 
1,300 permanent camp sites as well as 
the usual camping grounds. If you 
wish to build a camp, cabin or cottage 
in one of these parks all that is neces- 
sary is to apply to the local forester 
who will give you a lease for ten years 
at an annual rental ranging from $7 
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to $15. Then you are ready to proceed 
with building your camp. Excellent 
free camps have been fitted up in many 
places and for a few dollars a year, in- 
dividuals or sportsmen’s clubs may use 
them. But it is wise first to get per- 
mission. It will be to your advantage 
to make the acquaintance of the for- 
esters. These officials are all interested 
in promoting the best use of their do- 
mains and are glad to help. They are 
also interested in preserving their do- 
mains and want your cooperation. 
Often they will give good advice con- 
cerning where the best camping grounds 
and best fishing are to be found. Get 
acquainted with them. 

One of the most novel pieces of equip- 
ment of this organization is the forest 
tower. There are more than a hun- 
dred of them strategically located on 
the highest peaks or ranges to give a 


view of the largest possible area. 
These towers are open practically all 
of the time to visitors. They afford a 
magnificent view of all the surround- 
ing territory and will enable you to 
appreciate this wonderful country in a 
better way than will ever be possible 
from the level of the road. The view 
of New York from the top of the Wool- 
worth Tower is not to be compared 
with the panorama seen from one of 
these forest fire observation towers. 


oe sportsman need never be disap- 
pointed in Pennsylvania. Excel- 
lent trout streams run through all her 
rugged mountains, and hundreds of 
lakes, large and small, dotting her 
countryside are rich with bass and 
pike. For the hunter, bear, elk, deer, 
grouse, turkey, quail, rabbit and other 
game abound. Last year, 12,784 bear, 
elk, deer and wild turkey were bagged 
in season, in this state which has not 
been advertised as a game state. On 
the shore of Lake Erie good open wa- 
ter sport may be had and in the south- 
eastern corner, near the Delaware and 
New Jersey boundaries, where salt wa- 
ter comes up from the Delaware and 
Chesapeake Bays, good salt water fish- 
ing may be enjoyed and shooting of 
duck and other migratory birds com- 
mon to marsh land. 

Where to find this game? Most any- 
where. Many people will tell you and 
you can learn at foresters’ stations. 
But FoREST AND STREAM has relieved 
you of the burden of hunting for this 
knowledge by means of its Information 
Bureau. Or the first page you will find 


State forest camps established especially for the convenience 
of auto tourists. 





the names of members of the 
FOREST AND STREAM INFOR- 
MATION BUREAU. They 
will give you the latest up-to- 
the-minute information on 
game conditions and answer 
any other questions that you 
may ask. As soon as you cross 
the border pick out the name 
in the nearest town on this 
list. Call there and you will 
be fixed up. 


ND where to camp? You 

may pitch camp in most 
any clearing once you have got 
out into the wilds. Be sure to 
pick a place near good water. 
There are many good auto 
camps along the road at which 
you may stay for a moderate 
fee. But the State Forest 
Commission has made special 
preparation for our kind. In 
the seven state parks there 
are thirty-one well equipped 
camping grounds, with water, 
toilets, ovens, etc. All you 
need do, is drive in and pitch 
camp. The places are there 
waiting for you. 

One of the most attractive camping 
grounds that I have seen is in Child’s 
Park in the Delaware State Forest in 
Pike County. A driveway of about five 
hundred feet takes the tourist into a 
delightful clearing closely bound by 
thick woods. Right in back of the camp 
grounds is a pretty stream dropping 
into a delightful series of water falls 
through a beautiful glen bordered with 
ferns, violets and lovely trees. No 
more refreshing place could be found. 

This location was long ago the site of 
a woolen indus- 
try. Sheep were re 
brought in and 
all preparations 
made for the up- 
building of a 
sturdy industry. 

But wolves de- 
voured many and 
those escaping 
were killed by eat- 
ing Sheep Laurel. 
The woolen busi- 
ness_ languished 
and the park was 
acquired by other 
interests, falling 
ultimately into 
the hands of a 
man named 
George W. 
Childs, for many 
years editor of 
the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger. So 
intense was his 
love for this spot 
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Lincoln Highway near Ligonier. 


that he willed it to the state that this 
and future generations might enjoy it. 
It is but two miles from Dingman’s 
Ferry, along the Silver Lake Road. 

A favorite stopping place of Nimrod 
and Waltonian is Snyder-Middleswarth 
Park in the Bald Eagle Forest, con- 
sisting of 425 acres of original hem- 
lock, white pine, pitch pine and hard 
woods. Of this 250 acres are virgin 
timber that has never been touched by 
the hand of man, a remnant of what 
was once Pennsylvania’s majestic vir- 
gin forest. 


The Susquehanna River from the Roosevelt highway. 


Picturesque Swift River 
runs through Snyder Park and 
is one of the popular fishing 
streams of the vicinity. It is 
located five miles west of Trox- 


elville in Spring Township of , 


Snyder County and may be 
reached over a good mountain 
road from Beaver Springs and 
Troxelville. 


AMES BUCHANAN Park 

in the Buchanan Forest in- 
cludes the birthplace of James 
Buchanan, fifteenth President 
of the United States. It isa 
historic shrine, visited by thou- 
sands every year. To reach it, 
turn south from the Lincoln 
Highway at Fort London in 
Franklin County to the 
McConnellsburg - Mercersburg 
Pike. 

Other forest parks are Vo- 
neida in the Bald Eagle For- 
est, Mont Alto in Mont Alto 
Forest and Leonard Harrison 
in Tioga State Forest, all 
equally attractive and offering 
the utmost to the camping 

sportsman. 

To inform you of the details of all 
these parks would require an entire 
magazine and be tedious reading. Why 
bother much about it now? Here again 
the Forest AND STREAM Information 
Bureau comes to your assistance. When 
you reach Pennsylvania turn agzin to 
the list of members and call on the 
one nearest. He will tell you where the 
best and nearest place is to camp. 

Not to be overlooked is the great his- 
toric interest of the Keystone State. It 
shares with New England the reputa- 
tion of being the 
cradle of Ameri- 
can Indepen- 
dence. Within its 
borders are the 
battlefields of all 
the wars from the 
French and In- 
dian to the Civil 
War. Fort Ne- 
cessity where 
Washington 
made his first 
and only surren- 
der and General 
Braddock’s grave 
are still pre- 
served. Brandy- 
wine and Ger- 
mantown bring 
visions of the rev- 
olutionary strug- 
gle. Valley 
Forge, our great- 
est shrine and 
(Cont. on p. &12) 
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We lost that tired feeling around one of the bends. 


from Grand Marais to Pigeon 

Point and as far inland as Win- 
ton, Ely and the Basswood Lake coun- 
try, is old stamping ground to my wife 
and me, so it was with good reason 
that we chose this neck of the woods 
for a much needed and desired vaca- 
tion from among quite a lot of other 
equally well known locations. One of 
said reasons is, no black flies along the 
north shore, if you know what that 
means. These little starving, blood- 
thirsty devils, when they bite bring 
blood and leave a nice large lump as 
a memento of their visit. 

There are no mosquitoes here except 
in the vicinity of swamps. The air is 
always cool. There are all kinds of rea- 
sons why a canoe trip on the north 
shore during June and July has the 
entire world beaten to a standstill. 

As I said, my wife (the mate and 
crew) and I (the captain of this expe- 
dition) are old “residenters,” and like 
all old residenters after a spell of ab- 
sence, expect to find on their return 
everything about as they left it, and of 
course are duly astonished at the inevi- 
table changes. 


[ee north shore of Lake Superior 


WE took passage on the steamship 

“America,” due to arrive at Pete’s 
Island, or Grand Portage Island, at 
12:05 A.M. that night. On account of 
a fog we did not get there until about 
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Reflections of a Wanderer Who 
Returns to Superior’s Shores 


By C. C. WALKER 


2:30 A.M. We unloaded 
the canoe and ourselves 
with all the satisfaction 
that one has after com- 
pleting a long and tire- 
some journey. The cap- 
tain sang out, “How you 
going to get ashore?” 
But we disregarded any remarks from 
a mere captain of a mere ship, gath- 
ered up the suitcase and handbag, and 
started out along the long dock that 
ends on the island. The dock struck 
me as being unusually old and rickety, 
but did not strike me very hard at that, 
for we had our noses pointed towards 
the hay. Of course the hay was there, 
because it was there three years before, 
looked after to perfection by old John- 
ny Rousseau. The house stands about 
fifty yards up from the beach and has 
been occupied by some one or another 


within the memory of the oldest in- 
habitant. We arrived at the door and 
found it open and nothing inside, and 
things looking decidedly spooky. We 
beat it out of there and back to the 
dock, unpacked the canoe and pro- 
ceeded to explore the island by moon- 
light. 


lL» you ever paddle a canoe around 
an island after midnight, one with 
high, rocky cliffs along the shore, with 
caves and crevices that the waves crawl 
into and gurgle and suck and growl, 
animal-like, and with thunder rumbling 
away off somewhere on the horizon? 
If you have, you have met the Red Gods 
of the Windigo country. 
Sleep went aglimmering. We lost 
that dead tired feeling somewhere 
around one of those bends in the rocks, 


Across the Bay to Grand Portage. 





and we did not care if the old house 
was deserted or even haunted. 

After an hour, or maybe two, a strip 
of silver appeared in a rift of the 
clouds low in the northeast, and a bird 
high up on the cliff started up a little 
song. A seagull circled about overhead 
mewing mournfully, and a loon way 
out on the reef shrieked and wailed like 
a lost soul. Time to paddle out across 
the bay to old Grand Portage and find 
Pete. Pete Gagnon would be there. 


RAND PORTAGE is the oldest 

town in Minnesota, and was, in 
the days of the fur companies, the most 
important fur-trading center west of 
Montreal, but it is a very much out-of- 
the-way section of the country now. 
DuLuth was there in 1679, and La Ver- 
endrye in 1731. Later came Alexander 
Henry, Alexander McKenzie, Jonathan 
Carver and other famous explorers and 
traders. The Northwest Fur Company, 
the Hudson’s Bay Company, the X-Y 
Company and the Gregory-McLeod 
Company established rival posts there 
and fought out their bitter rivalry for 
possession of this gateway to the north 


country and its wealth of furs and 


trade. The old dock at the mouth of 
the little trout creek can still be lo- 
eated by the outlines of rock cribs. 
Depressions and other marks on the 
ground show where large buildings 
have been. With the help of records 
in the possession of the Minnesota His- 
torical Society one can form a fairly 
good mental picture of Grand Portage 
as it was in the days of the fur trade, 
the north men and coureurs du bois. 
This old-time trading post derives its 
name from the old portage trail, nine 
miles long, that begins at the bay and 
ends on the Pigeon River above the 
rapids and falls, connecting Lake Su- 
perior with the country north, includ- 
ing all of Canada west of Hudson’s Bay 
and south of the Arctic Ocean. 

Pete Gagnon was there, down at the 
well for a pail of wa- 
ter, but didn’t know 
us. 

i: ~eatd; 
Pete!” 

Pete’s answer was 
a gruff “Huh!” 

“We had to paddle 
in from the island,” 
I said. 

“What island?” 

“Your island. 
Where do you sup- 
pose?” 

“You want break- 
fast?” 

“Sure.” 

He went around the 
back way, opened the 
front door from the 
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“Hello, 


eee a 


High Falls near Grand Portage. 


inside and let us in, and went out again. 
In about ten seconds he was back and 
stopped in front of me. 


“T\IS Walker?” he said, regarding 
me with a fierce stare from under 
bushy eyebrows. 

“Sure,” said I. 

Out came the old horny hand. 
“Where you been dis long tam? Why 
you no write lettair? Sit down, bot’ 
of you. Mak yourselves to home. I 
should bust you: for dat!” And a lot 
more that old friends say when old 
friends meet. Yes, old Pete was there 
without the shadow of a doubt, keeping 
store, of course, and keeping any one 
over night, or a week, and keeping 
house, all under the same roof. The 
entire subject was completely threshed 
out and rethreshed; the fishing; last 


Myself with a bunch of fighters. 


year’s trapping! pulpwood; the har. 
nessing of the high falls of the Pigeon 
River, maybe; about the wolves; about 
the moonshine; a few rounds of local 
politics; the store business (said busi. 
ness being on its last legs—has been 
for the last forty years); bad debts; 
happy and unhappy marriages, and 
deaths. Well, you know how itis. One 
can’t cover three years in a day. We 
took three days and did a passable job, 
but not a thorough one. Then there js 
the oldest inhabitant you want to see 
and talk to, and the youngest and all 
of those in between. 


O it was quite some spell before the 
captain got his mate and crew to- 
gether aboard the canoe, together with 
the cooking outfit, Nessmuk’s fly dope, 
tent, compass, beans, bacon and “Klim,” 
and some other equipment and grub. 
We paddled out past Hat Point into 
Waus-wau-goning Bay. This is a big 
bay and not to be crossed in a canoe 
when there is a strong wind, but worth 
a week’s travel to cross when Old Su- 
perior is in a peaceable frame of mind. 
We passed Little Susie Island, and Big 
Susie and some other islands following 
along the channel with the mainland 
on the north and the islands on the 
south, keeping a sharp lookout for deer 
and moose. There are lots of them up 
this way. We saw a fawn on the shore 
of Big Susie Island. It made a jump 
for a hole in the timber, slipped on a 
moss-covered rock and went sprawling. 
Just before crossing the reef between 

a small island and the south point of 
Clark’s Bay, we saw a loon doing things 
a loon never does, but he was hung up 
in a fish net and wanted to be loose. 
We paddled up quite close, and he be- 
gan calling for help, the coldest, most 
heart-chilling shrieks this earth can 
rake up. After half a minute of such 
ungodly raving, and no fiend or devil 
coming to his rescue, he decided to sell 
his life as dearly as possible and made 
a desperate effort to reach the canoe. 
He might have done 

that very thing had 

we not back paddled 

out of there. His 

nerve brought him his 

freedom, or did a 

Windigo reach out an 

invisible hand and 

snatch him free? All 

we could see was his 

mighty rush, the 

fighting glare and the 

dagger-like beak, then 

the whip-back of the 

net, his sudden dive, 

and he was gone. 

That was all. The 

little wooden floats of 

the net jiggled and 

bobbed over the waves 
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about as they usually do, while the 
loon, now & black speck on Morrison’s 
Bay, whooped and shrieked and laughed 
ina way that some would say was abso- 
lutely without sense or reason—but I 


doubt it. 


UR immediate destination was _ 


somewhere on Pigeon Point, and 
that is just across Clark’s Bay. Pigeon 
Point is about four miles long, from 
fifty yards to a mile wide, and is of 
rock formation on its south shore, its 
north shore and around the east end; 
all overlaid with a carpet of pine 
needles, leaves, down timber and mus- 
keg, besides a network of trails of the 
wild ones. Above this is a thick growth 
of about all the different kinds of trees 
and brush that grow in the north coun- 
country. It is no 
great shakes as & 
farming country, 
but is perfect for 
that disinterested 
feeling the gentle- 
man of no leisure 
is subject to at 
times. Pigeon Point 
is as she was put. 
We beached the 
canoe in one of 
the prettiest little 
coves on the north 
shore, where 
birches and wil- 
lows, or killikin- 
nick, crowd down 
within a rod of the 
water. We dug out 
the little ax and 
began clearing up 
a spot for the tent 
and cooking fire. 
I was completely 
submerged in this 
first and most im- 
portant part of 
camp making when 
my wife uttered that horrid word, 
“No-see-ums,” which in plain English 
means midges. It also means several 
other things, such as getting out of 
there if such a thing is possible, or 
smudges; or better still, Nessmuk’s 
punky dope applied liberally, if you are 
foresighted enough to include it with 
your equipment. 


HIS cove was not the only cove on 

the beach by many, so we tried an- 
other with better success; a place 
where there was no swamp or rallying 
point ° for mosquitoes or no-see-ums, 
enough trees for protection against 
storms, a good canoe harbor, and wood, 
water and balsam boughs just about 
everywhere. So we made a bed of 
balsam boughs between a couple of 
birches, put up the tent with the ve 
tanda end pointing north, and built a 


wall of rock about a foot high across 
the end to keep the blankets where they 
belonged. After that I rustled wood; 
that is, my wife and I did, and dumped 
it down where the fire was to be, which 
was not too close to the tent, in order 
that sparks might not light on it. Then 
I made a cooking range of rocks, undid 
the old packsack and uncovered the 
cook outfit to the light of day, while 
the crew busied herself among the wa- 
terproof food bags. 

I started a fire, a nice, friendly, so- 
ciable fire, one that I could get within 
good working distance of. Dry birch 
is the best fuel for a camp cooking fire 
there is. It burns evenly and leaves a 
nice hot bed of coals, but the main trou- 
ble is, there is no dry birch. It rots 
before it dries, and even then it isn’t 


Wood, water and balsam boughs everywhere. 


dry, but the bark is, and that is the 
thing for starting a fire. In fact, no- 
body ever starts a fire without it if he 
can get it, and the dry birch—no, let’s 
forget about that. The fire is going 
wonderfully with whatever there is. 
Nothing short of a bucket of water 
would put it out, and the camp pud- 
ding is in the double boiler on the fire 
and there is nothing to do but keep the 
fire provided with something to burn, 
watch the sun settle down over the 
hills, fill up the old pipe and forecast 
the weather for to-morrow. 

Things are up and doing in the deep 
timber, along the shore and on the lake, 
day and night, year in and year out, 
but it is done in such a very quiet man- 
ner. There are lots of things to listen 
to, to cogitate over and surmise upon 
while the pot is simmering on the fire. 
You see a loon scooting off a little to 


the right of where the sun is going 
down, That means that that is the di- 
rection from which the wind will be 
blowing to-morrow, and that is impor- 
tant to keep in mind when one travels 
the canoe country. Also, it has a bear- 
ing on the weather, and the weather 
has a great deal to do with the fishing. 


ILL it be trolling for lake trout 

to-morrow, or taking the portage 

trail across the point and having a go 

at the pike at the mouth of the Pigeon? 

Or, looking up a gooseberry patch, or 

getting up lots of wood for a rainy day 
in camp? 

It would be a calamity if a deer were 
to swim out to an island unnoted, or 
the kettle to boil dry. It isn’t a good 
idea to boil an aluminum kettle dry, 

and this one of 
ours is the kettle 
of all kettles. 
Seven and one-half 
inches wide and 
five inches deep. 
There is an alumi- 
num pan nine 
inches wide across 
the top, six and 
one-half inches 
wide across’. the 
bottom, and three 
and one-half inches 
deep, that fits 
about two-thirds of 
the way down in- 
side of the kettle, 
and the lid of the 
kettle fits inside 
of the pan and 
makes a_ perfect 
deuble boiler for 
cooking rice, oat- 
meal, cornmeal, 
tapioca or any- 
thing of that kind, 
with no tiresome 
stirring over the 
fire and no danger of burning any- 
thing. It is a labor-saver from its 
smoke-blackened top to its sooty bot- 
tom. 


GQouarns as I sit by the little 
campfire watching the blue smoke 
drift over to the dusky shadows of the 
spruces and balsams, and the night is 
closing down, I seem to see a vision. 
It seems to be a man I recognize, one 


I have known a very long time. He 
sits as close to the fire as he can; he 
holds a spoon in his hand—a long han- 
dled spoon. There is the shade of a 
kettle on the fire and the man seems 
to be stirring something in the kettle 
with the long-handled spoon. A little 
cross breeze catches the smoke and 
winds it around and around the man’s 
head and shoulders like a veil. He 
(Continued on page 496) 
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THREE WEEKS in the 
ONTARIO WILDERNESS 


Three Weeks of Ideal Vacation Far from Beaten Paths 


WY JHEN one leaves the settlements 
and civilization far behind and 
strikes into the bush country 

you expect to find the fish fairly jump- 
ing out of the water into your creel 
and the wild game so plentiful that it 
becomes a nuisance, like the neighbors’ 
cats and dogs. 

At least that was sort of the unex- 
pressed feeling that each one of our 
party had after we had traveled about 
150 miles east and north of Sault Ste. 
Marie, Ont., and entered the Missis- 
saugi Forest Reserve. Our point of 
entrance was beyond McFadden’s Camp 
5, at the head waters of the White 
River which we reached in trucks with 
our canoes and duffle from the C. P. R., 
a distance of over sixty miles. But we 
quickly learned that even “wild” fish 
have their offish days and the same ca- 
pricious tastes and habits of their 
brethren of the intensely fished streams 
and lakes of the thickly settled country. 

Despite the fact that some timber 
cruisers had only a few weeks before 
caught over 100 speckled trout in the 
first small lake, which began our trip 
into the wilderness, in a little over an 
hour, using raw beef. for bait, we 
couldn’t catch a single fish. For two 
hours we fished this lake with bait and 
flies and never a strike. 

But two days later at a similar lake 
about 10 miles further into the bush 
we found the trout were ready for us. 
The guide was a fisherman for meat 
only and knowing little about flies ad- 
vised that they wouldn’t take a fly. But 
a dyed-in-the-wool fly fisherman doesn’t 
care much about the thrill of bait fish- 
ing, so I went at it with fly rod and 
No. 12 flies, hare’s ear, black gnat, 
brown hackle, royal coachman, pro- 
fessor and other standard patterns but 
failed to entice them except for an oc- 
casional half-hearted strike. Then in 
desperation I slipped a parmachene 
belle on the drop fly. Zip! Bang! a 
good-sized trout had it and was away. 
But my five-ounce rod stood the test on 
several speckled beauties. 

During the same time one of our 
party was using trout gut for bait and 
caught twenty-two in little less than an 


ARB 


By Harry M. MEYeErs 


hour, all of which goes to show that 
they bite when they want to and as 
they want to. After all, that is what 
makes trout fishing the greatest sport 
in the world. 

This string of small lakes have only 
speckled trout in them and when they 
are striking the fun is immense. 


_ days later we struck River 
Lake, Birch Lake, Kendogami Lake 
and Gull Lake, all large lakes running 
in size from three to ten miles in 
length. We found, as our guide, Jim 
Berry told us, that the only fish in these 


lakes were grey trout. The grey trout 
proved to be the same as the lake or 
Mackinaw trout, a member of the sal- 
mon family. The trout, in the back 
country lakes, however, are more highly 
colored than those in the lower lakes. 


At the time of year we were there, 
(middle of August), the fish were lying 
in deep water and the only way of 
catching them was trolling with a long 
copper line 55 and otter bait, a sort of 
trolling spoon used a great deal in that 
section for these trout. 


T proved successful. In fifteen min- 

utes I had landed three weighing 
from three to five pounds each. It gave 
a thrill, too, when one felt a lunge and 
tug at the end of nearly 300 feet of 
copper wire. But the poor fish didn’t 
have a chance. It was murder, as I 
reeled in that long copper line on a 
three-foot pole about an inch in diame- 
ter cut from a scrub oak tree. This 
particular way of catching fish has 
about as much kick in it as turning an 
ice cream freezer. You simply realize 
that you are on the business end of 
something good for dinner. 

But there was no other way of get- 
ting them. I tried every fly in my 
book but never a rise. I tried casting 
baits of every known description with 
like success. Then because I was fish 
hungry I fished with a copper line as 
per the guide’s instruction and caught 
enough fish for breakfast in short 
order. 

But, regardless of how they were 
caught, how good they tasted! As good 
as a speckled trout and plenty of them. 
However, I knew they would have 


tasted better if I hand landed them {| 


with my fly rod. You know how that is. 

’Twas here at beautiful Gull, or Ki- 
oshe Lake as the Indians call it, that 
we really were, in the heart of the im- 
mense Mississaugi Forest Reserve, 4 
great country of white pine and Nor- 
way, stretching for miles and miles in 
each direction. A week out from the 
settlements and two weeks ahead of us 
before we would swing around the 
horseshoe and come down the Missi- 
saugi River, leaving it only a few miles 
from Thessalon on the Soo line of the 
6.2, .E: 

Here in the virgin wilderness the 
spirit of the Forest grips one and you 
experience the thrills that were those 
of the pioneers, the trail-breakers. 
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he paddles should be attached to the 
thwarts in this manner. 


files away from civilization, meeting 
0 one except an occasional fire ranger, 
we camped and fished, watched the 
beaver work, saw the cow moose eat 
he water lily stems in shallow water, 
and heard the clumsy black bear plunge 
nto the underbrush as we disturbed 
him at his meal of blue berries. 


ERE we heard the wolves howl at 
night, the barking of the fox and 
he weird cries of many loons. This 
was the virgin wilderness and we loved 
t, and carried our hundred-pound 
backs and canoes over the portages and 
bloried in it. We knew why the pio- 
neers braved the hardships of the fron- 
ier. They were compensated by daily 
hecomplishing the difficult, primitive, 
ecessary task. One senses that in the 
bush country when he is on his own. 
On Kendogami Lake, which joins 
ull Lake, is located the chief fire 
anger’s headquarters. This is fifteen 
niles from Camp 5, their nearest con- 
act with the outside country. And 
his fifteen miles, which is traveled very 
requently, must be made with canoe 
nd over many portages. There is no 
ther mode of travel. 
Everything for the rangers and the 
hief and his family is packed in these 
ong miles. Here Chief Prewer and his 
wife and nine-months’-old baby live the 
ear ’round. The fire rangers are on 
luty only during the Summer and Fall 
months, 
The rangers add a touch of the pic- 
uresque to the forest. In their red 
aivas canoes with a black stripe just 


below the gunwale, they patrol the 
waterways of the reserve, improving 
the portages (which originally were 
only Indian trails) and ever keeping a 
sharp lookout for fires. They are hardy 
fellows and love the outdoor life they 
lead. 


N the summer time their work is 

pleasant—if not too many fires break 
out. For when fire comes it may mean 
many hours, and perhaps days, on the 
job without rest. That is where it tests 
the metal of men. And the chief told 
us that he never had a man quit when 
fires were dangerous or when there was 
much work to be done. 

It was through watching the rangers 
and Jim, our guide, that the inexperi- 
enced of our party soon learned how 
to tie the paddles to the thwarts of a 
canoe and swing it to the shoulders 
and carry it a half-mile quite easily. 
After a little practice a man can easily 
carry a canoe a mile without stopping 
to rest more than once. A 16-foot can- 
vas canoe weighs about 75 pounds. 

A hundred-pound pack properly ad- 
justed, so that the weight is evenly di- 
vided between the shoulders and tump- 
line across the head, can be carried for 
a mile by a small man without resting. 
Our guide only weighed 125 pounds, 
yet he often carried a 17-foot canoe 
(weight about 85 pounds) and a 50- 
pound pack a half-mile without resting. 

We quickly learned that it was 
disastrous to drink water while carry- 
ing on a portage, unless in very small 
amounts. It didn’t quench the thirst 
and as the Indians say “Bad on legs.” 
A few drinks of lake water when warm 
from making a carry weakens the legs 
so that one can scarcely navigate with 
a load. Hot black tea is drunk and 
it quenches the thirst and revives one. 
Coffee fails to touch the spot. In the 
bush inveterate coffee drinkers soon 
leave it for black tea. 

But back to fishing. They say that 
in the Spring and early Summer the 
grey trout feed much nearer the sur- 
face and will strike plugs and minnows 
but have not been known to rise to a 
fly in these lakes. One trout caught 
in Kendogami lake on a copper line 
trolling with an otter bait, weighed 25 
pounds and two ounces. 


VEN those things which one enjoys 
the most, one can get enough of. 
This was demonstrated when we struck 
the Mississaugi river and Minnesenqua 
lake, which are literally alive with 


northern pike. In:30 minutes I caught 
six that weighed from three and one- 
half to five and one-half pounds each. 
And this in the middle of a bright, hot 
day. A red and white dare-devil was 
used, but they were as greedy for any 
spoon device, and two of us caught 20 


in two hours another day. After that 
we quit. It had ceased to be fun. The 
fish were too willing and I longed to 
get out of there to a place where I had 
to fight to catch a fish. 

No other fish but northern pike were 
caught in the Mississaugi river or lakes 
through which it flowed. I could see no 
difference between these northern pike 
and the well-known grass pike. Their 
appearance is the same and the flesh 
white and flaky and of little flavor. The 
Indians eat them, perhaps because they 
are so easily caught, but the white men 
care little for them. Trout spoils one’s 
appetite for pike. 

The trip down the Mississaugi was 
replete with many thrills on the rapids 
and in the fast water and many nar- 
row escapes from spills on the rocks 
were daily occurrences. 

The most beautiful scenery of our 
200-mile canoe trek was Aubrey Falls 
on the Mississaugi river, a beautiful 
waterfall of 128 feet and surpassing 
Niagara in rugged beauty. 


WO-DAYS’ speckled trout fishing 
on the Rapid river proved very 
interesting, even if nearly futile as far 
as actually landing the fish in my bag 
was concerned. This narrow stream 
tumbles down over a succession of large 
boulders so close together that one eas- 
ily steps from one rock to another and 
unless one happens to slip into a pool, 
can be fished with bedroom slippers on, 
and the feet would still be dry. 
(Continued on page 497) 


The canoe properly balanced on the 
shoulders. 
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WOODS LOAFING | 


Devoted to the Art of Bed Making 


By Litut.-CoL, TowNsEND WHELEN 


V 
(“Who hath lain alone to-hear the 
wild goose cry?’’) 


freedom from care and restraint. 

It need only be what o’clock we 
say it is. Nevertheless the sandman 
does come around pretty regularly, and 
we are obliged to spend one-third of 
our time in bed. That bed ought to be 
comfortable—must be if you are to 
build up the tissues you have expended 
in unusual outdoor exercise. Horace 
Kephart says the matter of a good, 
portable, camp bed is the most serious 
problem in outfitting. Of course, if 
you have plenty of transportation, or 
don’t have to move your camp, you can 
have your bed just as you wish—cot, 
mattress, blankets, sheets, and goose 
pillows—but that’s not real camping. 
Neither is it camping to be cold, or to 
roll, toss, wake up, and find hips and 
shoulders aching. Your bed ought to be 
comfortable enough to let you sleep 
soundly the whole night through. It 


T charm of woods loafing is its 


should not be so heavy or bulky as to 
preclude your carrying it on your back 
easily across portages, and it should not 
take more than five or ten minutes to 
make up, or rather to lay down ready 
for use. Therefore let us start from 
the ground up. 

It is a pretty darn rough country 
where you cannot find a level piece of 
ground for your tent. A few blows 
with the head of the axe, and a few 
scrapes to take off the débris will pre- 
pare the ground on which you are to 
pitch your tent and lay your bed, and 
then you are ready to start. No one 
can sleep comfortably or warmly on 
the bare ground, and thus we come 
early to the consideration of a mattress. 
The older you are the more important 
the mattress becomes. In my younger 
days I used to think that the balsam 
bough mattress was the real thing, but 
I lived to learn that there are lots of 
regions and camp sites where balsam 
or other firs do not grow. Such ex- 
temporized mattresses matt down all 
too quickly into a wad that is but little 


As comfortable for women as men. 


softer than mother earth, and they are 
only comforable when you are young 
and so dead tired that the hardness 
they acquire after a few hours does 
not make any difference. On a trip 
some years ago when we were chang. 
ing camp every two or three days | 
kept count of the time it took to put 
the bed in shape, including the gather. 
ing of the boughs, the laying of the 
balsam mattress, and the proper plac. 
ing of the bedding on top. It averaged 
forty-eight minutes! It is possible to 
make a balsam bed that will be quite 
comfortable for one night, but it takes 
lots of time. Late one afternoon we 
camped near a good balsam thicket, and 
my companion went off to climb a near. 
by mountain to spy for sheep. 


O I determined that I would spend 

the remaining daylight in making 
the most comfortable bed I possibly 
could. When he returned at nine o’clock 
he was dead tired, and as soon as sup- 
per was over turned in, and as he 
struck the bed I heard him say, “Gosh 
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this bed is just like taking ether, its—” 
put he never finished the sentence for 
he was fast asleep. That bed took over 
three hours to make, and the second 
night it was bum. 

I confess I have come to like an air 
mattress, and to. regard it as almost 
essential to a good night’s rest. It gives 
real comfort and it saves lots of time 
at a period of the day when everyone 
is tired. Not the regular full-sized 
mattress; that is too bulky, heavy, too 
hard to blow up with the lungs, and 
too expensive for most of us. Lie down 
on your bed and figure out how much 
of the mattress you really use. You 
don’t need that portion under your 
lower legs at all, nor can you use that 
within eight inches of the sides. Thirty 
inches wide by forty-eight inches long 
is all you ever use if your sleeping bag 
is the usual thirty-six inch width. A 
mattress of this small size can be blown 
up with your lungs alone in about a 
minute. This is the size of the Brownie 


Camp Pad, the weight with cover be- 
ing only 414 pounds, and when deflated 
it rolls up into almost no space at all. 


- tapers thin at the bottom so you 
do not notice any overhang of the 
lower legs. Many of my friends have 
tried this pad, and for us it seems to 
solve the mattress problem. 

Next we come to the bedding, and 
here we have to consider warmth in ad- 
dition to comfort, bulk and weight. 
First of all, what temperatures do you 


expect at night? There is a whale of 
difference between lights under palm 
trees or the aurora borealis. When it 
comes to keeping warm, cotton blankets 
will suffice down to a certain tempera- 
ture if they are kept dry, wool to a 
still lower figure, but below this 
searcely any number of blankets will 
keep one warm and we must have the 
contained dead air space found in the 
comforter or down quilt. Finally, at 
artic temperatures only furs will keep 
one warm. 

Much, however, depends upon the in- 
dividual. Several years ago in the 
Northwest, an old sourdough happened 
into my camp and stayed over night. 
By the fire that evening we got to talk- 
ing about John Hornby, a little known 
pioneer who has done some really re- 
markable exploration in sub-arctic Can- 
ada, and speaking of him my compan- 
ion said: “Two years ago I was mush- 
ing with a dog team between Fort Chip- 
pewyan and Fitzgerald. A horse had 
been over the trail ahead of me and 
knocked the bottom out of it and it was 
hard going as the sled kept upsetting 
all the time. It was about forty below 
and that afternoon I kept on the trail 
late to reach an empty shack I knew of 
where I could get a tolerable shelter 
for the night. When I got there after 
dark there was something in the shack, 
and when I had struck a match I found 
a forlorn cayuse with a fur coat tied 
over its back to keep it from freezing 
to death, and, so help me, lying in the 


When do we eat? Now! 


corner on the bare ground, sound asleep 
and snoring was this here fellow Horn- 
by. He was the toughest little fellow 
I ever did know. When he went into 
the North to stay five years all he had 
with him was a .44-.40 carbine and a 
pack-sack full of God knows what.” 


HOSE of us who have hunted in 

the northern portions of the United 
States, and throughout most of Canada 
in the Fall, when it freezes almost 
every night, and once in a while may 
go to ten below, have found the so- 
called “eiderdown robe” very ideal. In 
its best form it is about ninety inches 
square, with a thin waterproof mate- 
rial on the outside, and a lining of soft 
flannel. It is merely doubled and you 
sleep with one thickness over and one 
under, the robe keeping its shape and 
in place so that you can roll over at 
night without uncovering yourself as 
you would at home. ° It is light, warm 
comfortable, easy to get in and out of, 
and easy to air. Its shortcomings are 
that it is rather bulky, and it must be 
kept dry. 

But an eiderdown robe would roast 
one in our southern or central States 
any time except in the middle of Win- 
ter. In most of our holiday country 
during August and September, the 
nights will be fairly warm at the be- 
ginning, but towards the end of Sep- 

(Continued on page 504) 
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MIDDLE-WEST TOWN 
imess crx + NW ELCOMES BIRDS 


When Decatur, Illinois, Built Reservoirs for 
Water Supply She Also Got a Bird Sanctuary 


decided it needed a more adequate 

water supply than was afforded 
by the Sangamon, a little stream hon- 
ored by the name “river,” which some- 
times dried up in the middle of the Sum- 
mer. And so Decatur floated a bond 
issue and flung across the riverbed 
south of the city a million-dollar dam. 

As a result, Decatur is now bounded 
on two sides by a’lake that is fourteen 
miles in length, and from half a mile 
to two miles in width. 

In impounding her lake, Decatur not 
only acquired a water supply more than 
adequate to the needs of a robust and 
growing little city, but in addition ac- 
quired a splendid haunt for water- 
fowl; formation of Lake Decatur 
amounted to hanging out a sign in bird 
language, which, translated, means 
“Welcome, stranger.” 

Approximately thirty species of 


Pee years ago Decatur, Illinois, 


water-fowl never observed along the 
Sangamon river have been attracted to 
Decatur sinee the formation of the lake, 
the writer was told by Prof. Samuel 
Eddy, for a number of years a profes- 
sor in the biology department at James 
Millikin university in Decatur, and now 
connected with the University of IIli- 
nois. 

For the last fifteen years Prof. Eddy 
has been making observations of the 
bird life along the Sangamon river and 
its tributaries in the vicinity of Deca- 
tur, and on the lake since its formation, 
and probably is better qualified than 
any other person to state what change 
in the bird life of the vicinity the for- 
mation of the lake has brought. 

Before the lake was formed, the city 
in its nearest approach to the Sanga- 
mon was at least half a mile from the 
winding little stream, which, even in its 
comparative seclusion, did not seem a 


Lower.end of Lake Decatur. 


particularly attraetive place to water- 
fowl. This was with the exception of a 
low, marshy place which now forms the 
north end of the lake. 

Lake Decatur has proved attractive 
to lovers of nature, and as a result the 
city has expanded to the lake shore at 
its lower end, although the northern 
end of the lake still enjoys the seclusion 
this part of the river formerly did. 


HE peculiar thing about it, accord- 
ing to Prof. Eddy, is that the mi- 
gratory water-fowl seem to prefer the 
lower part of the lake. The upper end 
of the lake, with its shallow water, ex- 
tensive swampy shores and _ large 
marshy islands, covered with a rank 
growth of vegetation, being removed 
from human habitation, naturally 
might be expected to be preferred by 
the birds. 
This is explained by the fact that 
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shooting is permitted: in the upper lake 
regions, and is not permitted on the 
lower lake. This has driven the birds 
to the lower end. On one occasion I 
noted forty-eight coots feeding on the 
grass of a lawn within the city limits. 

The former Sangamon river was a 
small turbid stream, typical of Central 
Illinois. Lined with willows, bottom- 
land forest and cornfields, the only wa- 
terbirds common to it were the little 
green heron and the kingfisher. Dur- 
ing the spring floods an occasional 
flock of mallards, blue-winged teal or 
a few coots and pied-billed grebes 
nested on the backwaters. 

Other birds were rare visitors and 
seldom seen. The former rare birds, 
and others which were never seen be- 
fore, now appear in comparative abun- 
dance on the lake. 

Most of the birds attracted by the 
lake are only visitors, according to 
Prof. Eddy. There are some “perma- 
nent residents,” however, among them 
being several varieties of herons. Both 
the night heron and the great blue 
heron are now quite common, and stay 
all Summer. 


HE herons have shown a noticeable 

increase with the creation, the 
writer was told. Several American 
egrets were noted on the upper lake 
during the Summer of 1925. This is 
about as far north as the egret heron 
ever goes. It is interesting because of 
the valuable plumes that appear on its 
back during the breeding season. 


The black-crowned night heron was 
rather uncommon on the old river. 
Now it is abundant on the lake shores 
throughout the breeding season. The 
great blue heron was only occasionally 
observed on the river, but now is very 


common about all the shores of the lake. 
The green heron always was common 
on the river, and is now just as com- 
mon on the lake, being more confined, 
however, to the inlets, 

Last Winter was the first time I 
have ever observed ducks to stay on 
Lake Decatur all Winter. Mergansers 
were abundant even in the coldest 
weather. They had a custom of gath- 
ering in rows around water holes in 
the center of the ice on the lake, and 
their line of white breasts along the 


Myriad wild ducks on upper reaches 


edge of the ice looked like nothing so 
much as a scene from some place in 
the arctics, where the white-breasted 
penguins get together in much the same 
fashion. Mergansers, by the way, are 
rarely seen this far north. 


EESE, too, were here all Winter, 

but most of the ducks went on 
south, as they generally retreat before 
the ice, and seek the swamps of Louisi- 
ana. 

Some extremely rare species have 
been noted by Prof. Eddy and other 
competent observers since the forma- 
tion of the lake. One young amateur 
ornithologist observed a pair of harle- 
quin ducks on an inlet in the lower 
lake. This is a western bird, which is 
never observed east of Illinois, and sel- 
dom there. 

No wood ducks have been observed 
“officially,” but several flocks were re- 
ported in the Fall of 1925, feeding and 
roosting in the woods on the upper lake. 
This variety of duck, which is termed 
America’s most beautiful native bird, 
is rare in this part of the country, and, 
in fact, is almost extinct. It has habits 
unusual for a duck. It roosts and nests 
in trees! 

Loons have not yet been observed on 
the lake, although Prof. Eddy has no 
doubt but what they will be sometime. 
One bird of this specie was secured on 
the river in 1915. 

Ospreys, fish hawks, are now noticed 
every Summer, though ordinarily they 

(Continued on page 502) 
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Some Good Places in Sullivan 


County. New York 


By Epwin S. Wapsworrtu 


Anchored our skiff in this corner. 


HE watershed of the Delaware 
a. river, particularly that portion of 
it which lies between Callicoon 
and Port Jervis, abounds in lakes and 
streams which provide the fisherman 
with abundant opportunities to test his 
skill with brook trout, black bass, pick- 
erel, yellow perch and catfish. 

Almost all of the numerous streams 
which feed the Delaware in this section 
of the country are the natural habitat 
of trout. While the general run of fish 
in these streams is small, the capture 
of trout weighing a pound and over is 
by no means rare, though skill and pa- 
tience are necessary to take them. 

The lakes among the Shawangunk 
mountains in Sullivan County, New 
York, are many, but few of them are 
of any great size and, among the na- 
tives, go by the name of “ponds.” Most 
of these ponds are spring-fed, and sel- 
dom have an inlet. What the ponds 
lack in size, however, is made up by 
depth and purity of water. Frequently 
they are sequestered in the laps of the 
mountains, so well screened by woods 
that you might pass within a few rods 
of thém, quite unaware of their ex- 
istence. 

Onessuch body of water is Montgom- 
ery Pond. A little jewel, deep and cold, 
and very clear, except during its “purg- 
ing” season. It is’ set so deep in ‘its 
wood-lipped ring, that you will not see 
the sparkle of its glistening bosom un- 
til you reach the rim and gaze down 
its steep flange. 

This beautiful sheet of water is 
about as broad as it is long, with an ex- 
panse of some thirty acres. The shore 
is high and precipitous on two sides, 
then gradually drops down- until it 
reaches the level of the pond in a far 
cornér, where the water finds its out- 
let. The pond has no inlet. It is fed 
by springs, and in the shallower places 


AT4 


are many spots where the clean, gray 
sand at the bottom is constantly agi- 
tated by the pulsations of the springs. 

The shores of the pond are tree- 
fringed, except for a wide swath on 
one bank where the hemlocks have been 
felled, and where a second growth of 
birches, beeches and oaks now partially 
conceals the stumps, among which 
blackberry and huckleberry bushes 
grow luxuriantly and yield-a bountiful 
supply of fruit in their season. 


Oe favorite approach to this pond 
was down a hemlock covered hill- 
side, along a trail the cows had made to 
a fine spring of water, which some in- 
stinct told them was to be desired above 
any other water in the vicinity. Cer- 
tain it was, that the cows would come 
from far afield to drink there, although 
several other springs refreshed their 
pasture land. The water of this spring 
is very pleasant to drink, but to our 
taste the water of a larger spring on 
the farther side of the pond was more 
delicious. 

The “cow spring,” as we called it, is 
but a stone’s throw from the pond, 
through a grove of hemlocks, the 
ground carpeted with needles and sin- 
gularly free from undergrowth. As we 
approached it one Summer morning, a 
soft breeze fanned the surface of the 
pond and lapped the water musically 
against the shore line of rocks. We 
gazed on the peaceful scene and 
watched the hue of the pond change 
from emerald to opal blue, as the sun 
went in and out of the woolly-headed 
clouds that soared contentedly across 
the sky. A perfect setting and a glo- 
rious day for pond fishing. 

Sometimes it is interesting for an- 
glers to note how lakes in the same 
neighborhood differ in their fishy con- 
tents. Montgomery Pond, for example, 


contains neither black bass nor pick- 
erel, while a somewhat larger pond less 
than @ mile distant, is famed for both. 
But rock bass, yellow perch and cat- 
fish are plentiful here, and now and 
then the silver chub, which in this pond 
runs three and four pounds in weight, 
will rise to a fly. 


| = all the carp family, this fish is 

sluggish, sulks more than it fights, 
but nevertheless will give you some in- 
teresting moments if you use a light 
rod and line. And there is another 
fact with which every observant fisher- 
man of fresh water lakes becomes fa- 
miliar: the habits of the same fish 
change with the particular pond in 
which he has his home. These habits 
must be studied and known by anglers 
who are more interested in the size of 
the fish they take than in the number 
that they kill. 

On this promising morning we had 
come for a few hours’ sport with the 
yellow perch, and I am not acquainted 
with any pond where the perch are 
larger or gamier than those in Mont- 
gomery Pond. In this pond they will 
take fly, spoon, angle worm or minnow, 
but if you are after the larger fish, the 
live minnow is the best bait to use. 

There is an attractive feature, pe 
culiar to this pond, that deserves mer- 
tion. You may fish it, with equal suc- 
cess, from the several large shelving 
rocks on its shore, or from a comforta- 
ble seat in a boat. This morning we 
were after the big fish, and took the 
boat, as we must stop to get our supply 
of live minnows. The flat-bottom skiff 
was quickly bailed of its rain water, 
rods jointed: and rigged, and bait pail 
taken from its secure hiding place 
among the rocks. Then, from a hollow 
log, we drew out two old window 
weights which we used for anchors, as 
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this pond offers no convenient stakes 
for mooring a boat. After we had thor- 
oughly oiled the iron oarlocks, which in 
this part of the country are attached 
to the oars, we were ready to cast off. 


PINIONS differ as to the effect of 

noise on fish, and I, for one, will 
not quarrel with any angler’s views on 
the subject. I think though, we are all 
somewhat “wet” on the question. I 
have fished a mountain stream during 
a heavy thunder-shower, and the trout 
continued to bite—but I have never 
taken a single fish from any lake while 
thunder rumbled. On another occasion 
a pound trout took my hook in a pool 
beneath ‘a bridge, while a wagon and 
team clattered the loose boards above. 
While on a lake, drop an oar, or any 
heavy object, on the bottom of the boat, 
and it will likely be some time before 
anything but sunfish will investigate 
the bait on your hook. But I have not 
found that conversation: carried on in 
ordinary tones will prevent fish from 
biting on lake or stream. It would ap- 
pear that fish pay little attention to 
noises they are accustomed to hear—if 
they do hear—while any sound that 
causes unusual vibration makes them 
nervous, suspicious and wary. Any- 
way, I never like to approach the fish- 
ing spots of a pond, or troll its waters, 
in a boat with “squeaky” oarlocks. 

We quietly rowed away from the 
landing, hugging the shore until we 
reached a small peninsula. In a little 
cove made by this strip of land and the 
main shore, the water is clear and 
shallow, and swarms with minnows. 
Two lines baited with angle worms soon 
gave us a plentiful supply of bait fish, 
which would keep alive all day in our 
bait pail. None of these minnows were 
hooked. We simply let them suck on 
the worm, then lifted them gently over 
the boat. By that time they had suc- 
ceeded in spewing out the worm, and 
dropped conveniently into the pail. It 
is quick and easy work, and if the 
worm is a tough one, it will land a 
dozen or more minnows before break- 
ing. 


UR bait secured, we ran the nose 

of the boat up on a flat rock, be- 
side which trickled a small stream of 
water, the outlet of a spring where we 
were used to going to fill our water 
jug. This spring was our favorite 
drinking and resting place, and we 
spent some time there this morning, 
watching the antics of several finger- 
ling trout we had placed in it earlier 
in the season, as scavengers. They ap- 
peared to be thriving in their new 
home, which made up in beauty what 
it lacked in size. The trout were do- 
ing good police work, for a grasshop+ 
per, a cricket, and several angle worms 


in succession disappeared the instant 
they hit the surface of the water. This 
spring is not over three feet deep, but 
the trout will safely winter in it, for 
the water has never been known to 
freeze over. 

In this pond the favorite feeding 
place of the large perch is in a shel- 
tered corner where lily pads grow near 


the shore and fringe the rim of a large. 


hole, some fifteen to eighteen feet deep. 
We anchored our skiff in this corner, 
stem and stern, with our clothes-lines 
and window weights, to keep it from 
drifting about in the breeze, and made 
ready to try our luck and, perhaps, test 
our patience too. 


Wyss fishing for yellow perch 
(perca flavescens) it seems to 
make little difference how the minnow 
is impaled on the hook. Fasten the bait 
any old way, so long as it is done se- 
curely. We did not use floats this morn- 
ing, but placed small split shot on our 
lines just above where they were tied 
to the three-foot leaders, so the min- 
nows would slowly swim toward the 
bottom. 

But we were in no hurry to wet our 
lines. Already, we knew, the small 
perch were nosing around our anchors 
to see what manner of things they 
were, for the yellow perch is full of an 
investigative and consuming curiosity. 
We played on this trait of the fish, by 
pouring a can or two of muddy water 
over the side of the boat, adding a few 
fat worm for good measure. As the 
small perch fed on the worms, the 
larger fellows would presently swim 
over to see what they were eating. 
This morning they certainly took their 
time about it. 

Whoever would cultivate a contented 
and patient disposition should try fish- 































ing from a boat, when fish refuse to 
bite. It will afford a pleasant and cer- 
tain means toward the attainment of 
such a laudable desire. “Patience is 
the gentle art of hoping.” To the im- 
patient, easily discouraged soul, a few 
hours of the quiet occupation of “just 
fishing”—a worm at one end of the line 
and perfect faith at the other—will act 
as a sedative, and the fretful spirit will 
be content to let “fishing have its per- 
fect work.” 


Hew often in our fishing experi- 
ences has the last pool, the final 
cast, the one remaining frog, minnow 
or helgramite, rewarded our constancy 
of purpose? On this occasion we had 
about decided to call it a day when the 
perch commenced to bite. My brother 
was the first to land his fish and hardly 
had it in the net when my own line 
started to cut the water in that pecu- 
liar determined manner which instinc- 
tively tells you there is a good fish on 
your hook. 

I have said that the perch in this 
pond were game. This one was of the 
best fighting stock, and it was some five 
minutes before he succumbed to the 
pressure of the springy rod and submit- 
ted to be netted. Two pounds of barred 
sides, with his high dorsal fins bris- 
tling defiance to the end. 

After these first strikes the sport 
was on in earnest, and both rods were 
kept comfortably busy. The run of 
perch was even larger than usual. So 
much larger that we quickly decided to 
keep no fish under a pound in weight. 
This practice gave us abundant evi- 
dence that fish suffer little, if any, from 
wounds in the upper or lower jaw made 
by a hook. Several perch we put back 
into the pond were re-taken a few min- 

(Continued on page 499) 
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“ONCE on 


By RicHarp BUTTERFIELD 


WIND-SWEPT WATERS” 


Part Two of an Exciting Tale of Adventure and Fishing 


while Jimmie, after first killing 

his fish by a smart blow on the 
head, ran a sharp knife along through 
the skin and ripped it off as one 
peels the skin from a banana. Then 
he cut the steaks from the sides and 
the balance went in the rushes for 
the turtles. When the two steaks 
were washed and in the pan they 
looked for all the world like fillet 
of sole and the two fishermen re- 
garded them hungrily. 

“No muddy taste in this meal,” 
gloated Jimmy, “that all went back in 
the lake with the oily skin. Hurry up 
now, Chef, here is the bacon and the 
cornmeal and the ’tato chips. How’s 
the coffee coming?” 

“Fine and dandy,” Sam interjected 
between dodges of the sputtering bacon 
grease. What had they been feeding 
on? Did you take a look to see? 

“T examined the small mouth and he 
had a couple of minnows and a craw- 
fish. Guess he took my fly for a chaser. 
I didn’t know there were any crawfish 
around this end of the lake, did you?” 

“There’s everything in this lake but 
the kitchen stove, I decided long ago. 
Come and get it if you’re able to eat.” 
And Sam accepted his own invitation 
by flipping a browned and smoking 
steak out of the pan onto his plate. 

“Ah!” said Jimmy after a bit, “Now 
I know what they meant by the great 


H’ busied himself with the fire 


on Minnesota Waters 


Sam figured he could spot a small-mouth. 


open spaces. Where is that other steak 
of mine. Can you tell the small from 
the large-mouth when they are on the 
palate?” 

“Not when they are from the same 
water,” Sam guessed, but he figured he 
could spot a small-mouth that came 
from the river. “They are firmer and 
I think sweeter, don’t you?” 

“Yes, I think you are right,” agreed 
Jimmie, “but I am willing to admit 
that I haven’t any quarrel with either 
one of these steaks, When you take 
them out of these soft-water lakes the 
trick is to get the skin off before you 
cook them. Wonder what that old 
Norther is thinking about now?” 


Canoeing on wind-swept waters. 


“I couldn’t say. You might write 
Briggs and ask him, though. That’s 
his specialty,” hazarded Sam, moving 
over to the log against which Jimmie 

had already found a comfortable 
spot. “Personally I don’t believe 
pike think. I’ve seen the same pick- 
ercl, caught three times within 
twenty minutes and on a spoon-hook 
at that.” 

“Don’t start that old pike, pick- 
erel, musky argument again. It has 
raged across the country and back 

again a half dozen times. Just as I 
reached New York last year some lad, 
evidently wishing to start something, 
wrote in to a newspaper and asked 
them to give him a simple method of 
telling them apart when they were un- 
der ten pounds. I guess the letters are 
still coming in.” 

“Oh, a real expert on the pike family 
could tell them apart if he had to,” 
lazily drawled Sam. “Those piscatorial 
boys or whatever they call them, could 
convince you they were a_ separate 
group just by counting their teeth.” 

“And speaking of teeth,” said Jimmy, 
“how is the old argument about 
whether the pike shed their teeth com- 
ing on? Remember that old son of 
Ananias we met on the ice one Winter, 
who claimed he had a bag full at home 
that his wife used for needles? That 
boy was good. I hope he lives another 
hundred years.” 

“He’s still alive and fishing. Asked 
me last Winter where the young smart 
aleck was who used to cut so many 
holes in the ice that he spoiled the fish- 
ing. The new game warden knocked 
him for a loop a couple of times and I 
understand he is going to stick to boot- 
legging as more peaceful and safer.” 

“Guess he is right at that. So many 
people are now for the fish and game 
laws that it is getting unhealthy to ig- 
nore them. Say,” Jimmie continued 
after a pause, “it has turned out to be 
a fine day after all, in spite of the 
early fog and the gale that blew it 
away. I will always think of Minne- 
sota when I see the early morning mist 
on the lakes and rivers. Expect it is 
the cool night air hitting the warm sur- 
face waters. It surely is wet. If they 
keep on draining all the -sloughs, 
though, they will wake up some hot 
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1 know what is meant by great open spaces. 


and dry morning and wonder what has 
become of the fog that saved many a 
crop from burning up in the past. And 
they will find they are digging deep for 
a good well, too. I think Nature had 
it right originally. Big forests on the 
north and lakes and sloughs below to 
give the central states cool winds and 
even moisture through the Summer 
months. Now the high water all goes 
down with a rush and the rivers are 
low by June. Wouldn’t you like to drop 
back into this country in about a hun- 
dred years or so? They say these lakes 
are all glacial lakes and will dry up 
in time. Wonder if they will find a 
substitute for woods and lakes, rivers 
and streams? What do you suppose 
is going to be the result of all this 
conservation work that we have all 
been doing for the past twenty-five 
years? Guess we got the wild fowl 
saved, anyway, but if all the water is 
going to dry up, what’s the use? 


REMEMBER how happy we were 
when the Lacey bill went through? 
And now we have a real honest-to- 
goodness treaty working with us and 
the Mississippi bottoms safe for awhile, 
too. You have got to hand it to Horna- 
day and Hough and those boys. They 
certainly had a vision when the rest of 
us were still asleep. Guess I must be 
getting old and am starting to live in 
the past. They have some fine parks 
and game preserves in the East, though, 
and Pennsylvania is showing them all 
the way how to come back. Up in 
the hills and mountains of northern 


New Jersey they are stocking the 
streams and lakes, and just the other 
day my stenographer said she caught 
a pickerel that weighed nearly a pound. 
Down on the Jersey coast they have 
surf fishing to write home about. The 
real sea fisher is a worse nut than the 
fly rod expert and the New York papers 
print columns of ads for fishing boats 
and columns about where the fish are 
running. Some day I am going to take 
a whirl at it—say when you come down 
this Fall. You are coming, aren’t you 
Sammy? I know a place—why the poor 
fish is asleep. Guess I am some orator. 
It’s a good idea at that,” mused Jim- 
mie. “But I think I will go up on the 
top of the rise, first.” 


E pulled himself to his feet with a 
groan. Five hours in a boat after 
two years in an office discovered many 
a bone and muscle he had forgotten 
about. Once at the top of the rise, 
however, he settled himself behind a 
tree out of the wind and prepared to 
enjoy the view. At his feet the trees 
seemed to be gathering themselves to- 
gether for a rush up the slope, while 
the whole open lake before him seemed 
a mass of rushing water headed for his 
haven. On his right was a compara- 
tively sheltered bay and for awhile he 
watched the coot and teal swimming 
about its surface. Soon, however, there 
were two sleepers in the woods and the 
squirrel and chipmunk decided all was 
well again and soon were busy all about 
them. 

Jimmie was just about to land a 
Norther twice the size of Sam’s and 
with his fly rod, too, when he was con- 
scious of voices near by. He roused 
himself slowly, thinking Sam was talk- 


Where s 


ing to some chance acquaintance, but 
dropped back quickly as he caught sight 
of the bay shore below him. Three men 
were pulling a flat-bottomed skiff, in the 
stern of which was piled a large seine, 
up onto the shore. Jimmie gazed at the 
three closely and soon placed them in 
his memory. One was a shiftless 
French Canadian farmer from the 
neighborhood of the lake, one was 
a half breed who worked occasion- 
ally about his place and the other was 
the most notorious game law vio- 
lator of the district. Jimmie and Sam 
had tried to land this latter specimen 
many times but had never had the luck 
to get him with sufficient evidence to 
warrant an arrest, although he had 
paid fines and served time both for 
illegal seining and bootlegging many 
times in the past. He was known as a 
bad actor and the local inhabitants 
were afraid to report him as it was 
said he had burned the barns of some 
of those who had molested him. He 
knew that Sam and Jimmie had de- 
stroyed his gill nets several times and 
had sworn to “fix” them. Jimmie 
watched them getting their seine out 
with mingled feelings of anger and 
pleasure. It was unusual for them to 
take a chance like this by daylight and 
he figured that they had presumed the 
high wind had driven any chance fish- 
erman off the lake for the day and left 
them free to seine without worry of 
being detected. Jimmy stepped care- 
fully back and hastened down the slope 
to Sam. He found his partner drowsily 
filling his pipe and in an excited un- 
dertone told him what he had seen. 
Sam came out of his daze in a hurry 
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hadows fall. 





~ PRACTICAL 
(SAME BREEDING 


Some Facts About Wild Turkey and Other Game Birds 


By 


AST March, I read an interesting 
L item in a large daily paper to the 

effect that the Biological Survey 
had established an experimental turkey 
farm in the State of Arizona and that 
they were experimenting with the 
breeding and raising of the beautiful 
ocellated turkey from British Hondu- 
ras, a turkey with plumage that rivals 
the peacock. I wrote immediately to 
the Station to ask for all data and re- 
ceived a polite reply stating there was 
no truth in that part of the statement 
referring to the ocellated turkey. It 
was true that they had a turkey experi- 
mental farm, but they had only the 
Eastern wild turkey, not the ocellated 
turkey of Central America. It is rather 
difficult to understand how such a state- 
ment could be printed when it was so 
misleading, but probably the writer 
had a dream. Of course, such a dream 
may be truth later, for dreams are 
thoughts and this was a good thought, 
at least. It would certainly be a fine 
idea for Arizona game farmers to se- 
cure and breed this most excellent va- 
riety of turkey that the Central Ameri- 
can peoples are so fond of eating. I 
have been advocating the breeding of 
this bird for several years by southern 
breeders. Some years ago a collector 
from Washington informed me that he 
was sent down to Yucatan and Hon- 
duras once to secure some specimens 
of this most beautiful game bird of the 
Americas. Incidentally he was to se- 
cure whatever was valuable in the way 
of butterflies and other small life. 
He made every effort to secure 
the ocellated turkey but failed to 
get a specimen, though he was told by 
the natives that they were plentiful 
but always kept a sharp lookout for 
man; they always saw man first, for 
the Indians considered them a great 
treat and had always hunted them.. On 
his last day, he was packed, ready to 
return to Washington; reaching the 
station he learned the train would be at 
least four, and perhaps five or six hours 
late. Taking his butterfly net, he set 
off along a path and nearly an hour 
later- had the good fortune to meet a 
barefoot boy coming along the path car- 
rying in his arms a live, wild ocellated 
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turkey gobbler that was struggling to 
be free. 

“How much de you want for him?” 
asked the collector. 

“Fifty cents,” responded the boy. 

“Here is your money,” said the col- 
lector, handing him a two-dollar bill, 
as he had no silver with him. “How 
did you get him?” ; 

“I was coming along this path,” the 
boy explained, “and heard a scratching. 
I stopped and looked in, but I had to 
search about for some time because it 
was so dark and shadowy in the bush. 
I had this stick with me and I saw a 
head and neck. I threw the stick and 
hit what I saw, ran in and picked him 
up, but he was dead. Only just now, 
he came to life and I was so surprised 
I nearly let him go. Then you ap- 
peared.” 

The assistant curator showed me the 
ocellated turkey cock in the case, say- 
ing: 

“There he is, and he is the only speci- 
men we have.” 


— ocellated turkey would make a 
most interesting game bird for the 
South. The wild turkey is a peculiar 
bird, as it can withstand terribly cold 
weather if it is fed. I have known our 
Eastern wild bronze turkey to roost 
outdoors in northern Alberta when the 
thermometer registered 43° F. below 
zero. This game breeder advised me 
that the wild Mexican black turkey can 
be acclimated to stand 24° F. below 
zero. If this is so, it seems to me that 
the ocellated turkey could be acclimated, 
in time, to stand a temperature as low 
as zero. 

This month your wilc turkey chicks 
and all other game chicks will stand a 
very good chance of keeping in good 
health as there are quantities of grass- 
hoppers of all sizes around for them to 
eat, as well as crickets, bugs, cater- 
pillars, flies, and ants. Thcn tomatoes 
are so cheap that you can allow your 
upland game to eat aii they want. To- 
matoes will ward oft roup. At the end 
of this month, sweet corn will be ripe 
and you can let the chicks and stock 
birds have all they want of the raw 
ears of corn. They like golden bantam 


_pheasants. 


corn especially. Keep feeding lettuce, 
too. Canteloupe seeds are excellent for 
the larger chicks, and no game chick 
will become sick on such seeds. Be sure 
you do not feed the heavy grains yet. 
Game chicks can get the ripe flax seeds 
and millet this month and they will eat 
a great deal of the tops or ragweed 
covering the ground about the latter 
part of August. It is advisable to con- 
tinue the feeding of milk curds as you 
may have so many young birds that 
insects become scarce. I have known 
my place to be so free of insects because 
of the game birds. If animal food is 
at all scarce, you had better give the 
young birds some raw milk curds or 
clabber milk. 

You should also put down lumps of 
dry clay here and there and pound it 
into dust so the chicks can dust them- 
selves. 


Y August is dry and the grass has be- 

come tough and hard, and you have 
not a new lot of alfalfa coming on, then 
feed the grazing birds, such as wild 
geese, emus, rheas, some oats and bar- 
ley. This will make them contented 
and they will not be inclined to wan- 
der off in search of pastures green. 

Mulberries are about over the begin- 
ning of this month in the north and 
the elderberries are not yet ripe, but. 
the black, red, white and flowering cur- 
rants are ripe in great abundance. Up- 
land game birds are very fond of cur- 
rants. 


Poor the Spring I paid a visit to 
a real game-bird sanctuary near 
Detroit, at Highland, Michigan, which 
is owned by Mr. Henry M. Wallace of 
Detroit. There are 740 acres being 
fenced in with a dog-proof fence, out 
of which no wing-clipped bird can es- 
cape. Here, Mr. Wallace has already 
established a large flock of Canada 
geese, a very large flock of quail, some 
prairie chickens, a number of ringneck 
He is now establishing a 
flock of redheads, pintails and canvas- 
backs; importing some of all the hardy 
wild geese of the world, adding them to 
brants, blues, snows and whitefronts. 
He keeps a staff of good men always 
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on the place to protect the game and to 
shoot and trap vermin of all kinds. He 
js making a natural bird sanctuary still 
more inviting to wild birds, and espe- 
cially game birds, by planting thou- 
sands of evergreens of all kinds, in- 
cluding many nut pine trees of which 
the wild turkeys and grouse are so 
fond. 


HE sanctuary seems to be an un- 

ending series of hills and dales, 
with here and there a little lake where 
ducks breed in quantity. In the cen- 
ter of this preserve is Dunham Lake, 
a crescent-shaped lake of great beauty, 
surrounded by high hills except at its 
immediate outlet. The lake is over 
six hundred feet deep and is fed en- 
tirely by springs; the water is clear, 
the bottom is clean sand. The woods 
surrounding the lake are largely of 
hickory and white oak. Being mostly 
hills and dales, it does not matter from 
which quarter the wind bloweth; there 
is always plenty of shelter for the birds. 
The sanctuary is just 45 miles from 
Detroit, but because of the rough char- 
acter of the land it was an impossible 
proposition as farm land; yet, for this 
reason, it is most ideal for game of all 
kinds. Even wild waterfowl can win- 
ter there as the stream flowing from 
the lake is constantly running and 
affords protection for the feet of tender 
ducks and swans. Geese of all kinds, 


of course, can winter on land without 


water. Thus it is possible to maintain 
at all times a mixed lot of upland game 
birds and wild waterfowl that is ex- 


eeedingly interesting to the bird lover. 
Less than four miles away from this 


bird preserve of Mr. Henry Wallace’s, - 


is Mr. Edsel Ford’s place, High Haven, 
comprising more hills and dales, but 
they are higher and were, at one time, 
the home of thousands of wild turkeys. 
One of the hills, the largest one, was 
called Turkey Hill in the early days be- 
cause the wild turkey could always be 
found about that hill. Mr. Ford’s area 


_comprises some 2,700 acres and it, too, 


is surrounded by a dog-proof fence. I 
was informed by the game warden that 
nothing is to be shot on the place, while 
I was told by Mr. F. E. Swartz, the 
farm manager, that not a tree is to be 
cut down. The place is to be a wild 
bird sanctuary. 


UT if I were a game bird, or a use- 

ful song bird, I would certainly 
choose Mr. Wallace’s sanctuary in pref- 
erence to Mr. Edsel Ford’s, as his men 
have orders to use gunpowder, shot and 
ball on all predatory animals and birds. 
The man or woman of a scientific turn 
of mind, as well as a bird lover, will 
find a collection of the most valuable 
trees of North America, as well as 
many from China and Japan, for there 
are many grafted varieties of nut trees. 
There are rolling fields of alfalfa, buck- 
wheat, oats, sunflowers, corn and other 
feed for the birds, for Mr. Wallace’s 
object is to restore the game birds to 
their former abundance. From the 
wild turkeys Mr. Wallace plans to put 
on his preserve, the restoration will be 
the real thing. There are numerous 


A common sight in a game sanctuary. 


small lakes affording ideal breeding 
places for ducks, but the large lake is 
more suitable for fish than for water- 
fowl as it is free from weeds. At pres- 
ent it contains a score of varieties of 
game fish. A pair of loons have bred 
in this lake for over twenty years and 
are the tamest pair of loons I have 
seen. 


ROWS, hawks and owls are not al- 

lowed to nest on the place at all; 
all nests are destroyed. The result is 
that there is an incredible variety of 
birds of the better kinds. The red bird 
and the fast disappearing brown thrush 
are there in abundance, while the woods 
resound with the cooing of the dove. 
I believe Mr. Wallace intends to release 
some European wood pigeons and later, 
when the evergreens are large enough, 
he will release some capercalzie. It is 
indeed fortunate that we have men 
such as Mr. Wallace to show us how to 
do things. Energy and thoroughness 
are in evidence about the entire sanc- 
tuary. 


E only game that we human be- 

ings are entitled to have is the 
game that we save from vermin. In 
the days before we came to this coun- 
try, those birds and animals that we 
now classify as vermin kept the bal- 
ance. If we desire to eat frogs’ legs, 
speckled trout, bass, ruffed grouse, wild 
turkeys, ducks, venison, and so on, we 
we must destroy certain numbers of 
the former balancers who are still at 

(Continued on page 500) 





Dr. WILLIAM A. BRUETTE, Editor 
THE OBJECT OF THIS JOURNAL WILL BE 
studiously to promote a healthful interest in outdoor 
recreation, and a refined taste for natural objects. 
August 14, 1873. 
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THE CONGRESSMAN FROM MISSOURI 


HE State of Missouri for a number of years 
has been represented in Washington by a man 
named Hawes, a tall man with a soft voice, 

gentle manners, and a smile that you could borrow 
money on at a pawnshop. If his name comes up 
among a group of field trial men, they will tell you 
that Harry Hawes is one of the best judges of bird 
dogs in this country. If in the hill country, where 
the red fox makes his lair, the natives will tell you 
that no man loves the voice of the hound more than 
this companionable man who is wise in the lore of 


red bones, Triggs, and Walkers. Along the lagoons © 


of the Mississippi, way up to the head waters of 
the Father of Waters, anglers will tell you that the 
black bass is the ward of the Missouri Congress- 
man, who has given their ways and their needs the 
most studious attention. In Washington where 
laws are made, they will tell you that the Honor- 
able Harry B. Hawes, the Congressman who is 
never frustrated, never worried, and never short 
of time when bird-dog men, fox hunters and bass 
fishermen are around, is one of the great consti- 
tutional authorities of the country, with a remark- 
able aptitude for converting into law those bills 
and measures with which his name is associated. 
You will find his name on the great Mississippi 
Bill that went through two years ago. A few days 
ago, President Coolidge signed another bill, known 
as the Hawes Black Bass Bill, that is a notable 
step in protecting this great game fish from the 
nets of commercial fishermen. 

To the sportsmen of this country who love the 
voice of the hound, the cheery whistle of Bob 
White, and the leap of the bass, the Honorable 
Harry B. Hawes is more than the Congressman 
from Missouri. He is a national endowment for 
whom we are all sincerely grateful. 


ww ww Ww 
THE NEW CHIEF GAME WARDEN 


HE office of the chief United States Game 
Warden of the Biological Survey, vacant for 
months, has finally been filled. Secretary of 

Agriculture Jardine has appointed Harold P. Shel- 
don, Fish and Game Commissioner of Vermont, to 
the position. As chief United States Game Warden, 
Mr. Sheldon will be in charge of the enforcement 
of the Migratory Bird Treaty Act, and the Lacey 
Act regulating interstate commerce in game. Mr. 
Sheldon is well qualified for this position. He has 
a splendid record as administrator of the fish and 
game laws of Vermont, and his name stood first 
on the eligible register resulting from the civil 
service examination for the position. Mr. Sheldon 
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is a native of Vermont. During the World War 
he served in France as First Lieutenant of the 
102nd Machine Gun Battalion, and was later made 
Captain. The French Republic conferred upon him 
their decoration for services on the field of 
battle. While in Washington, after the war, Mr. 
Sheldon studied law and took special courses at 
both Georgetown and George Washington Uni- 
versities. He is an authority on fishing, shooting 
and the conservation of wild life, and a writer of 
particular clarity and charm on these and other 
subjects. 


* = € 


MORE GAME AND MORE SHOOTING 


F the more game and more shooting question is 
properly approached, it can be made the serious 
concern of all the country and not, confined as it 

has been in the past to sportsmen and gun am- 
munition makers. There is nothing in the world 
that contributes so much to the up-building of that 
self-reliant manhood on which the life of nations 
depends as those sports which take men into the 
forests and the open with rifle and the gun. This 
form of recreation and training will also give life 
to mechanical and chemical commercial organiza- 
tions which, in times of national peril, become the 
first line of our defense. This is not simply the 
opinion of a sportsman’s journal. It is the attitude 
and point of view of the men that this Government 
has charged and entrusted with the nation’s de- 
fense. 

These are the grounds on which Congress should 
be approached for the appropriations that are 
necessary to increase the amount of game in this 
country. It calls among other things for the de- 
velopment of great sanctuaries along the flight 
ways of wild fowl, where they can breed un- 
molested and from which they will naturally spread 
all over the country. This would encourage field 
sports and develop a great body of men trained to 
the out-of-doors and accustomed to the gun. If it 
is necessary to say more along these lines and that 
other reasons be given for the establishment of 
these sanctuaries, let it be that the setting aside 
for all time of these areas of marsh lands is an 
economic measure, upon which depends the flow 
of rivers and the fall of rain. The basis of our 
agricultural existence. 

In Washington last month Will H. Dilg suc- 
ceeded in having withdrawn in the Senate bills 
savoring of the petty politics of the 80’s and 90’s 
that were being vigorously promoted by the execu- 
tive committee whose members had deposed him 
from the League that he had founded. In turn, 
leading members of both houses declared that they 
would support bills and appropriations for the pur- 
chase of wild life sanctuaries, such’ as he had out- 
lined, for they were worthy of this republic. 

Mr. Dilg’s success in securing National appro- 
priations for conservation projects can be at- 
tributed to the fact that he is kept free from sec- 
tionalism and petty politics. His presentation of 
the cause of conservation as a question of the first 
magnitude has aroused the imagination and en- 
larged the vision of Congress, a body which, despite 
all the criticisms that have been: aimed at it, has 
always shown itself responsive to the wishes of 
the people, 
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THE FARMER AND THE SPORTSMAN 
Tce years ago FOREST AND STREAM began a 


campaign in the interests of game breeding 

and has since then published from month to 
month articles which have pointed out how thou- 
sands of acres of unproductive land could be made 
to yield profitable returns to its owners. 


We have particularly emphasized the fact that 
crows, certain hawks, and other vermin destroy 
more game than all the hunters and that the more 
game and more shooting problem could be easily 
solved by the sportsmen themselves. There is no 
alchemy connected with the work. It is not going 
to be done for the sportsmen by professional con- 
servationists, political henchmen and lobbyists who 
want their contributions in advance. The gun and 
ammunition makers have shown their interest in 
the subject. It is a commercial question and they 
will not avoid the situation. Nevertheless it is idle 
to expect that they are going to include $5.00 worth 
of game with every dollar box of cartridges. The 
question is squarely up to the sportsman and his 
local organization. We have the land, millions of 
acres that are now unproductive. It could be made 
to yield a good revenue in money and another 
equally good revenue in sport. It is work that has 
been done in older countries for centuries and it 
has been done here in many localities. There is 
nothing weird or unnatural about the process, and 
it certainly is not new, for the following paragraph 
‘has been taken from page 104 of the Travels of 
Marco Polo, who was born in 1254 and died in 
1324: 

“Near to this city (Changanor) is a valley fre- 
quented by great numbers of partridges and quails, 
for whose food the Great Khan (Kublai Khan) 
causes millet and other grains suitable to such 
birds, to be sown along the sides of it every season, 
and gives strict command that no person shall dare 
to reap the seed, in order that the birds may not 
be in want of nourishment. Many keepers, like- 
wise, are stationed there for the preservation of 
the game, that it may not be taken or destroyed, as 
well as for the purpose of throwing the millet to 
the birds during the Winter. So accustomed are 
they to this feeding, that upon the grain being 
scattered and the man’s whistling, they immediately 
assemble from every quarter. The Great Khan 
also directs that a number of small buildings be 
prepared for their shelter during the night; and in 
consequence of these attentions, he always finds 
abundant sport when he visits this country. Even 
in the Winter, at which season, on account of the 
severity of the cold, he does not reside there, he 
has camel-loads of the birds sent to him, wherever 
his court may happen to be at the time.” 


In a few words old Marco has said about all 
there is to the game-breeding question, which is 
one of food and protection from their enemies. No 
direct reference is made to the control of vermin, 
but it may be inferred that it was included in the 
work of the warden who saw to it that the birds 
were not taken or destroyed. 


FOREST AND STREAM feels much encouraged by 
the interest that has been aroused in the subject in 
the past two years. It is indicated by the fact that 
when we began the series of articles, our staff 
editor’s work was being used in only one other 
paper. In the last year it has been taken up by 


twenty-two magazines of national circulation and 
upwards of eight hundred farm and weekly papers 
have used it in one form or another. 


wv ef ww 
ANTELOPE INCREASING 


ALIFORNIA antelope are on the increase, 
thanks to the rigid protection thrown about 
that animal by the laws of the state, accord- 

ing to Dr. H. C. Bryant, head of the Bureau of 
Research and Education of California State Fish 
and Game Commission. Dr. Bryant recently re- 
turned from an extended trip through the north- 
eastern counties of the state, bringing the news 
that in Modoc and Lassen counties antelope herds 
have shown remarkable increases in recent years. 

One of the herds seen by Dr. Bryant during his 
trip contained 22 animals. But a few years ago 
this herd consisted of but eight animals. Residents 
of that section declare having seen several small 
herds drifting into Secret Valley, the favorite win- 
tering ground of the wild game of that region, 
early last fall. 

This section, according: to Dr. Bryant, is the 
last stand of the famous Rocky Mountain type of 
beaver, which is rapidly being decimated. This 
type is different from that of the Great Valleys, 
which is known as the “Golden” beaver. The 
Rocky Mountain type is similar to that found in 
Washington and Oregon. 

Large numbers of coyotes are being killed this 
year in both Lassen and Modoc counties, says Dr. 
Bryant. Trappers have joined with the Predatory 
Animal Exterminators of the U. 8. Dept. of Agri- 
culture to rid this section of the beasts, 


ee & @¢ 


SOUNDS 


WISE man once remarked there are three 
A sounds pleasant to the ears of man—the 

singing of a bird, the laughter of a lovely 
woman, the music of water running among the 
stones. Such an assertion sounds Oriental, a frag- 
ment from the Persian, and yet to one who loves 
brooks and their quiet fishings it is merely the 
remark of a fisherman, 

First, bird song touches one as a nature lover. 
One-half the fishing of a stream is the song of 
birds in the trees and bordering bushes. Birds are 
the orchestra playing for the amusement of the 
lonely figure standing knee-deep in the water and 
trying to put the fly alongside a stranded fence 
post. 

Second, woman’s vocal merriment is echoed de- 
lightfully by waters slipping endlessly over the 
riffles. Waters have a secret way of slipping un- 
awares into the ears when the fisherman is taking 
his ease upon some grassy bank. Again at day’s 
end when the dusk. is magical, when shadows are 
alive, when the stream is haunted with spirits. 
You hear the laughter, and it is soft, musical, 
deceiving. 

Third, the piscatorial spirit can not ignore a 
melody of water and stones. It is the stream re- 
lating the story of its journey. It is a theme in 
variation. It is an old story, as old as that the 
wind tells. And being earth’s first music, man 
can not ignore it if he wants to. 
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OPEN SEASONS FOR GAME, 1926-27 


(Compiled by Tatsorr Denmeap, Acting Chief U. 8. Game Warden, and Faanx L. Earnsnaw, Assistant, Interstate Commerce in Game, Bureau of Biological Survey) 


THE OPEN SEASONS HERE SHOWN INOLUDE BOTH DATES. When the season is closed for a 
County seasons in North Caroline may be learned on «) plication to the Legislative Reference 


period the date terminating 


the close season is given. 
brarian, Raleigh, or Secretary, Audubon Society, Baleigh, W. 0. Local seasons in Idaho will be published in the 


Farmers’ Bulletin on “Game Laws for the Season 1926-27. 
regard to sunset and sunrise provisions as the Federal law prohibits hunting migratory game birds from sunset to half an hour before sunrise, ana some States further 


CONSULT FEDERAL AND STATE LAWS in 
restrict the shooting hours. 


wn as “partridge” in the Worth and “pheasant” 


The term “rabbit” includes hare; “quail,” the bird known as “partridge” in the Bouth; “grouse” includes Canada grouse, sharp-tailed ruffed use (kno 
re sage hens; “introduced pheasant” is restricted to the ‘Old World pheasants. 


in the South), and all other members of the family except prairie chickens, ptarmigan, and 
PERSONS ARE ADVISED to obtain from Btate game commissioners the full text of game lews in States where hunting is contempla 
6-27," and a directory of game protection officials may be had free on application to 


Bulletin on “Game Lawes for the Season 19: 


visto: f minor i rtance mitted from’ this poster. . 
5 Uopartmens of Agriowters, Washington, 2.0. ‘The Farmers 


UPLAND GAME 


Sovurrnar. | Quam | 





Nov. 1-Dec. 317°... 
| Sept. I-Nov. 30 &* 
Oct. 1-Nov. 1d. 


. 12-Oct. 15d. 
« 


COV AHeONe 


ov. 20-Feb. 15f-| 


¢ - 1-Dee. 31... 
.| Apr. 1-Oct. 31. 


Oct. 16-Nov. 30 *_| 
Nov. 10, 1928 *... 


Nov. 15-Feb. 15 & 


New Hampshire. 


UNITED STATES 


Dec. 17-Dec. 21 #*. 

Nov. 10-Nov. 207 | 

Oct. 15-Nov. 15 a4 
m SOASON.. 


New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York *. 


North Dakota. ._ 
| Ohio 
Oklahoma 


| 2 
| Oregon{ = st 
Pennsylvania 


| Rhode Island 
South Carolina 


Dee. 1-Dec. 15d. - 





.| No open season... 
i Sept. 1-Jan. 150"_-. 
South Dakota. Nov. l-Nov. 30.%* 
Tennessee . . -| Dee. 20- Dec. 31° .}- 
Texas. .-| Nov. 16-Dec. 31¢.}. 
Utah « Oct. 20-Oect. 30.¢ | 
Vermont Nov. t-Nov. 130. 
Virginia. Nov. 15-Dec. 31 g** 
Washing! a 
West Vir; Nov. 1, 1927 ... 
Dee. 1-Dee. 190". . 
Oct. 1-Oct. 15 c**.. 





Wisconsin 
Wyoming . 


Alberta 
British Columbi 
Manitoba. -. 
New Brunswick... 
| Northwest Territories 
| Nova Scotia. 
9 | Ontario........... 
| Prince Edward Island 


Dee. 1-Dee. 107°. . 
Sept. 15-Nov. 30 *. 
Sopt. 1-Mar. 310%} § 


CANADA 


»pt. I-Nov 30__-| Sept. 


Nov. 15-Dee. 14 o**, Nov. 15- 
.|, Aug. 1-Mar to%_.j Aug. 1-Mar. 10°. 








Dee. 6-Dec. 11 *..| No open season...| Oct. 20-Feb. 15 ¢..| Oct. 20-Nov. 20...) 
Nov. 15-Nov. 30c*| No open season...) Oct. 25-Jan. 31 *..; Oct. 25-Oct. 30 $..: No open season...) Oct. 25-Oct. 31... 


Nov. 20-Nov. 30..| No open season. 


.| Nov 1-Dee. 14¢%*.| Nov. 1-Dec. 14**. 
(*) Sept. 1-Dec. 150+ 
Dec. 1-Dec. 10°. 


Sept. 1, 1927 $.... . 

No open scason {../ Oct. 1, 1930. 
Oct. 8-Nov. 23....| Oct. 8, 1927. 
Sept. 1-Oct. 15... 
Nov. 1-Feb. 1....| No open season... 


Nov. 1-Jan. 31f -. 
No open scason f.. 
Nov. 10-Dee. 10. 


Nov. 15-Dee. 3i-- 
Oct. 1-Feb. 28 .... ° / 
Oct. 1-Mar. 314..| Oct. 1-Oct. 31 t...; No open season...’ 


Oct. 15-Jan. 1 Oct. 15, 1927 
Oct. 1-Dec. 15 


June 1-Dec. 31 


Oct. 1, 1929- 





Nov. 1-Dec. 31°... 
Loca) lw 


Sept. 1 No open season. 
2 Dec. 1-Dee. 31 

‘i .| No open season 

Sept. 15-Oct. 15 ft]! Oct. 15 Oct. 31 

Nov. 1-Nov. 30 $..| Nov. 1-Nov. 30... 


No open season 
June 1-Jan. If...) Nov. 25-Feb. 1 
May I-July 31*_..| Nov. 16-Jan. 1 
ae No open season *..| No 


fe (*) 
Nov. 1-Nov. 30¢ 








Nov. 20-Feb. 20 ..| Nov. 15, 1927... 
Sept. 1-Feb. 28 


Nov. 15-Dee. 31... ae 15-Dec. 31,.. 
lo" open season... . - Open season. 
Nov, 20-Feb. 15 t.| Nov. 20-Feb. 15t..| Nov. 20-Dee. 19 .. be Nov. 20-Feb. 157... 


Nov. 20-Mar. 1 f*_| Nov. 20-Mar. 1_..| No open season... 


No open seaso! 
Nov. 15-Jan. 1 


Nov. 10-Jan. 1....| Sept. 1-Oct. 15¢...| Nov. 10-Jan. 1_...| Nov. 10-Jan. 1_... 
Oct. 20-Nov. 20°... 


Oct. 15, 1927 « 
Nov, 20-Jan. 15t..| No open season. duel 
Nov. 10-Dee. 31..| No open season - 
No open season...| Sept. 15-Sept. 

No open season. ..; Oct. 1-Nov. 1 
Sept. 24-Sept. 303*| Sept. 24-Sept. 30. 
No open season...| Oct. 1-Nov. 30.... 


Nov. 10-Dec. 15...) Nov. 10-Dec. 15 *.| Nov. 10-Dee. 15...| Nov. 10-Deo. 15...| Nov. 10-Dec. 154 | No open season. 

Nov. 10-Nov. 20$.; Dec. 1-Dee. 31 $..| No open season. ..| No open season...| No ope 

Oct. 15-Nov. 15 * No open season *../ Oct. 1-Nov. 15 « 
Nov. 1-Dec. 31...! Nov. a 31. 

aws.... 

No open season...| Sept. 16-Oct. 16 

Nov. 15-Nov. 25. 


Nov. 1-Dec. 31f-..| Oct. 15-Dec. 15 *..| Oct. 15-Dec. 15 *. .) 
| Nov. 25-Mar. 1 ¢..) Nov. 25-Mar. 1...| No open bs 
Sept. 16-Oct. 15. 
No open season. 
No open season... 
open season 
.-.| Sept. 15-Nov. 30_.| Oct. 1-Oct. 31.. 

-| Nov. 15-Jan. 31¢..) Nov. 15-Jan. 31 


¢ 
. 15-Nov. 30. 
. 2-Oct. 5 





| No open season. ..| Sept. 20-Jan. 1 





aU 


Sees emewwe 


No open season... 
or. 1-Jan. sity - 
jo open season 
a 10-Nov. 15 
lo 


Nov. 20-Mar. 1... 


No open season. . .| 
Sept. 15-Sept. 24 ¢.' 
Oct. 1-Nov. 1. 


np season...) Nov. 10-Nov. 20... 
Od. 21, 28, Nov. 6,13 ¢ 
Nov, 1-Deo. 317. 


No season 
Nov-15- Nov. 25° 


Oct. 17-Oct, 24°. 
Név. 1-Nov. 13 

















¢ ADDITIONAL PROVISIONS AND EXCEPTIONS 


ALASKA.—All hunting prohibited in Mount McKinley 
National Park, Katmai and Glacier Bay National 
Monuments, Aleutian Islands (including Unimak 
Island), and other bird and game reservations, and 
on Kruzof and Partofshikof Islands. Caribou north 
of 68th parallel and in drainage of Buckland, Kobuk, 
Noatak, and Selawik Rivers, Sept. 1-Mar. 31. Deer 
(male with horns 3 inches long) east of long. 141° 
only (southeastern Alaska), Sept. 1-Nov. 30. Sheep 
and goats on Kenai Peninsula east of long. 150°, and 
geats on Baranoff and Chicagof Islands, no open sea- 
son. Killing of females and young of moose, moun- 
tain sheep, and deer, and mountain goat kids and 
earlbou fawas prohibited. Black bear (including its 
brown and blue, or glacier bear, color variations) 
south of Alaska Range and Ahklun Mountains, Oct. 
1-May 31; north to parallel 68, Sept. 1-June 15; 
large brown and grizzly bears, Sept. 1-June 20; polar 
bear in Fur Districts 2 and 3, and black bear in 
Fur District 3, no close season. (For definition of 
Districts, see Alaska Game Regulations, Circular 


No. 2.) 
ARIZONA.—Bobwhite quail, no open season. Mourn- 
ing dove, Sept. 1-Dec. 15; whitewings, July 15- 


Dec. 31. 

ARKANSAS.—Deer (male), turkey gobbler, bear, in 
Chicot and Desha Counties (15 days)—Nov. 15-19; 
Dec. 26-30; and Jan. 10-14, inclusive. Deer (male) 
and turkey gobbler, in Pofsett County, Nov. 10-Dec. 
1; in Perry County, no open season. Turkey gobbler, 
additional open season in State, Mar, 1-May 1. 

CALIFORNIA.—Deer (male, except spike buck), in 
Districts 2, 2%, and 8, Aug. 1-Sept. 14; in Districts 
4 and 4%, Sept. 16-Oct. 15; in District 1% (mule 
deer must have more than 2 branches to each antler), 
Sept. 15-Oct. 15; in Districts 1, 1%, 4%, 23, 24, 25, 
and 26, Sept. 1-Oct. 15. Mountain and valley quail, 
in District 1%, Nov. 1-Dec. 31. Bobwhite quail, in 
State, no open season. Pheasant, in District 4% 
only, Dee. 1-Dec. 7. Dove, in Districts 4, 4%, and 
4%, Sept. 1-Oct. 31. (For counties in each game 
district see ‘‘Game Laws, 1926-27.’’) 

CONNECTICUT.—Deer, owner of agricultural lands, 
member of family, or employee, may kill with shot- 
gun on own — deer ont ee trees a 
growing crops, t must report ng to eommis- 
sioners within 12 hours. Coet (mud hen), gallinule, 


Oct. 1-Dec. 31. 
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DELAWARE.—Dove, New Castle County, no open sea- 
son. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA.—Hunting permitted only 
on marshes of Eastern Branch, north of Anacostia 
Bridge, and on Virginia shore of Potomac. 

GEORCIA.—Fox squirrel, no open season. 

1DAHO.—Deer, mountain, goat, in Adams, Blaine, Boise, 
Butte, Custer, Elmore, Lemhi, and Valley Counties, 
Oct. 1-Oct. 31; In Clearwater and Idaho Counties, 
Oct. 1-Nov. 15; deer, in Bingham, Bonneville, Clark, 
Fremont, Jefferson, Madison, Teton, and Washington 
Counties, Oct. 1-Oct. 31; in Benewah, Bonner, Boun- 
dary, Kootenai, Latah, Lewis, Nez Perce, and Sho- 
shone Counties, Nov. 1-Nop. 30. Elk, in Clearwater 
and Idaho Counties, Oct. 1-Nov. 15; in Bingham, 
Bonneville, Clark, Fremont, Jefferson, Madison and 
Teton Counties, Dec. 1-Dec. 15. Deer, elk, mountain 
goat, no open season, except as above. (See “‘Game 
Laws, 1926-27,’’ for local seasons on upland game 
birds.) 

ILLINOIS.—Squirrel, in northern zone, Sept. 1-Dec. 1; 
in central zone, Aug. 1-Dec. 1; in southern zone, 
July 1-Deec. 1. (For counties in each zone, see 
“Game Laws, 1926-27.’’) 

INDIANA.—Coot, gallinule, Oct. 1-Dec. 20. 

KANSAS.—Fox squirrel, Aug. 1-Jan. 1; other squirrels, 
no open season. 

KENTUCKY.—Coot, gallinule, Nov. 1-Dec. 31. 

LOUISIANA.—Deer, in Northern Zone, Nov. 15-Jan. 15; 
in Southern Zone, Oct. 15-Jan. 5. (For definition 
of zones, see ‘‘Game Laws, 1926-27.’’) 

MAINE.—Deer, in Androscoggin, Cumberland, Kenne- 
bee, Knox, Lincoln, Sagadahoc, Waldo, and York 
Counties, Nev. 1-Nov, 30; in rest of State, Oct. 16- 
Nov. 30. Hare, rabbit, in Androscoggin, Sagadakoc, 
and York Counties, Oct. 1-Feb. 28. (See also ‘‘Game 
Laws, 1926-27.’’) 

MARYLAND.—Deer (male—having an antler of 6 or 
more inches in length without points), in Allegany 
County and within game preserves inclosed with 7- 
foot fence in Washington County, Dee. 1-Dec. 15. 
Squirrel, Sept 1-Oct. 15 and Nov. 10-Jan, 1, but 
owner or tenant may shoot squirrels on own land 
Sept. 1-Jan. 1. Wild turkey, Garrett County, Nov. 
10-Dec. 24. 

MASSACHUSETTS.—Deer, in Essex County, no open 
season. European hare, in Nantucket County, Oct. 
20-Feb. 28; in Dukes County, Nov. 15-Feb, 15; in 


Essex County, no open season; in Berkshire County, 
unprotected. Quail, in Essex, Hampden, Hampshire, 
Middlesex, Nantucket, Norfvlk, and Worcester Coun- 
ties, July 1, 1928. Ruffed grouse, in Dukes County, 
no open season, Pheasant, Division of Fisheries and 
Game fixes open season. In Dukes and Nantucket 
Counties, waterfowl, Oct. 1-Jan, 15, and Wilsen snipe, 
coot, and gallinule, Oct. 1-Dec. 31. 

MICHIGAN.—Director of conservation may shorten or 
close season or otherwise restrict the taking of any 
sete ot game. Snowshoe or jack rabbit, Oct. 25- 

eb. a. 

MINNESOTA.—Ruffed grouse, Oct. 15, 1927; white- 
breasted or sharp-tailed grouse, Sept. 16, 1927. Can- 
ada spruce grouse, no open season. 

MISSISSIPPI.—Squirrel, May 1-June 1 and Oct. 1- 
Dec. 15. Boards of Supervisors may shorten or close 
seasons. For local regulations apply to sheriff or 
county clerk, at county seat. 

MONTANA.—Deer, either sex, in Flathead, Lake, Lin- 
coln, Mineral, Ravalli, and Sanders Counties, Oct. 
15-Nov. 15; in Carbon, Carter, Custer, Dawson, Gar- 
field, Musselshell, MeCone, Phillips, Powder River, 
Prairie, Richland, Roosevelt, Rosebud, Stillwater, 
Teton, Treasure, Valley, Yellowstone, and parts of 
Fergus, Gallatin, Glacier, Lewis and Clark, and Pon- 
dera Counties, no open season, Elk, in Flathead, 
Glacier, Madison, Pondera, Sweet Grass, Teton, and 
parts of Gallatin, Missoula, and Powell Counties, 
Oct. 15-Nov. 15; in part of Lewis and Clark County, 
Nov. 1-Nov. 15; in Jefferson County (bulls only), 
Nov. 12-Nov. 14; in Park County, Oct. 15-Dee. 20, 
unless shortened by commission; in rest of State, no 
open season. Grouse, prairie chicken, sage hen, in 
Toole County, no open season, 

NEVADA.—Boards of county commissioners may desig- 
nate 15-day open season on buck deer between Sept. 
15-Nov. 15 instead of Oct, 16-31; may fix open sea- 
sons on sage hens, prairie chickens, pheasants, and 
valley quail; and may shorten open seasons on other 
game or close season entirely. Migratery waterfowl 
may be hunted only on Wednesdays, Saturdays, an 
Sundays of each week during the open season, and 
in addition on Oct. 12 and 31, Nov. 11, Thanksgiving 
and Christmas Days, and Dec. 31. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE.—Deer, in Coos County, Oct. 
Nov. 30; in Carroll County, Nov. 15-Dec. 15; 
Grafton County, Nov. 1-Dec, 15; in rest of State, 
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GatuinoLe 


Wirson Syire 
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on Jackssire Yetrowiscs rs Rew Sore BIG GAME GAME BIRDS 


| 


Oct. 16-Jan. 31... PTARMIGAN 


Sept. 1-Dec. 15 *.. 
Sept. 1-Dec. 15... 
Sept. 1-Sept. 30 * - 
-| Sept. 1, 1930. 
No open season... 
Sept. 1-Dee. 15 *.. 
...| No open season’... 
-| Nov. 20-Jan. 31... 


Oct. pat 38 224 
Sept. 1- . 15... 
| Sept. 1-Sept. 30... 
No open season... 
.| No open season... 


Nov. 1-Jan. 31....| Nov. 1-Jan. 31. 
Sept. 1-Dec. 15... 
Oct. 16-Jan. 31.23 \ ’ 
Nov. t-Jan. 31....| Nov. 1-Jan. 31....| Sept. 1-Dec. 15. 
Oct. 16-Jan. 15...| Oct. 16-Jan. 15...| No open season. 
Sept. 16-Dec. 31..| Sept. 16-Dec. 31..| Sept. 16-Dec. 31 anion 
Oct. 1-Jan. 15 ¢.__| Oct. 1-Nov. 30....| Sept. 1-Nov. 3 Oct. 8-Nov. 23.... 
Oct. 16-Jan. 31_..| Oct. 16-Jan. 31...| Aug. 16-Nov. 30..| Nov. 1-Dec. 31... 
Nov. 1-Jan. 31....| Nov. t-Jan. 31....| Sept. 1-Dec. 15...' Nov. 1-Dec. 31... 
Nov. 20-Jan. 31...| Nov. 20-Jan. 31...) Nov. 20-Jan. 31..-| Nov. 1-Dec. 31... 


Nov. 1-Jan, 31...-| i Nov. 1-Jan, 31 
Oct, I-Jan. 1! | Oct. Oct. 1-Jan. 15 
Oct. 1-Jan. Oct. . 
Oct. 1-Jan. 1 Oct. 1- Dec. 20 
Sept. 16-Dec. 31. _| Sept. 16-Dec. 31 
Sept. 16-Dec. 31..| Sept. 16-Dec. 31 e Sept. 1-Oct. 15.... 
Nov. 1-Jan. 31*...| Nov. 1-Dec. 31. Sept. 16-Dec. 31..| Nov. 15-Nev. 30. \ Sept. 1-Dec. 15... 
Nov. 1-Jan. 31_-..| Nov. 1-Jan. 31....| Nov. 1-Jan. 31....| Nov. 1-Dec. 31 -..| Nov. 1-Jan. 31_...| Nov. 1-Jan. 31.... 
Sept. 16-Dee. 31 -| Sept. 16-Dec. 31. .| Sept. 16-Nov. 30..| Oct. 1-Nov. 30....| Sept. 16-Nov. 30..| No open season... 
Nov. I-Jan. 31...-| Nov. l-Jan. 31....| Aug. 16-Nov. 30..| Nov. 10-Dec. 31...| Sept. 1-Nov. 1....| Sept. 1-Dec. 15... 


Massaéhusetts...| Sept. 16-Dec. 31*.| Sept. 16-Dec. 31°. 3 i Sept. 1-Nov. 30...) No open season 
Michigan *.....| Sept. 16-Dec. 81..| Sept. 16-Dec. 31..| S ; Sept. 16-Nov. 30..| No épen season 
Sept. 16-Dec. 31..| Sept. . 31 > le Sept. 16-Nov. 30..| Sept. 16-Oct. 
Nov..1-Jan. 31....| Nov. bs hb . f Sept. 1-Nov. 30...) Oct. 16-Jan. 3 
Sept. 16-Dee. 31. . Sept. 15-Nov. 30..| No open season 
Sept. 16-Dec. 15..| S Sept. 16-Nov..30..| No open season... 
Sept. 16-Dec. 31.. Sept. 16-Nov. 30..| No open season... 
Nevada Sept. 16-Dee. 31 *. Sept. 1-Nov. 30...) Sept. 1-Dec. 15... 
New Hampshire_| Sept. 16-Dee. 31..| Se; .f Oct. 1-Now. 30_...| Sept. 1-Nov. 30...) No open season... 
New Jersey. Oct. 16-Jan. 31... Oct. 1-Nov. 30-...| Sept. 1-Nov. 30.../ No open season... 


New Mexico....| Oct. 16-Jan. 31... Sept. 1-Nov. 30...| Sept. 1-Dee. 15... 

Sept. 24-Jan. 7.... Sept. 24-Nov. 30... No open season 
Long Island..-| Oct. 16-Jan. 31... Sept. 24-Nov. 30. 

North Carolina *| Nov. 1-Jan. 31...) Nov. 1-Jan. 31 Sept. 1-Nov. 30. 


-| Sept. 16-Oct. 1 Sept. 1-Nov. 
Sept. 16-Dec Nov. 1-Nov. 3 No open season. 


Oct. 1-Jan. 1 5 Sept. 1-Nov. 30...| Sept. 1-Dee. 15... 
Oct: 1-Jan. 15. ‘ b Oct. 1-Nov. 30....| No open season... 
Oct. 1-Nov. Sept. 16-Nov. 30..| Oct. 1-Nov. 30....| Sept. 1-Nov. 30...| No open season... 
Oct. 1-Nev. 30. “Aug. 16-Nov. 30..) Oct. 15-Nov. 30...) § 


South Carolina..| Nov. 1-Jan. 31....| Nov. 1-Jan. 31.... Nov. 1-Dee. 31...| Sept. 1-Nov. 30...| Oct. 16-Jan. 31... 
South Dakota...| Sept. 16-Dec. 31..| Sept. 16-Deo, 31. No open season... . 16- Nov. 30..| No open season... 
Nov. 1-Jan. 31....| Nov. 1-Jan, 31....| § . 1-Nov. 30...| Sept. 1-Dec. 15... 
-| Oct. 16-Jan. 31 * 
Ges. 1-Dee. 31¢ 
t. Nov. 
Nov. 1-Jan. 31 Sept. 1-Nov. a 
Oct. 1-Dec. 31 Sept. 16-Nov. 30..| No open season 
Oct. 1-Jan. 15. ne Oct. 1-Nov. 30....| No open season... 
Nov. 15-Dee. 31...) Nov. 15-Dec. 31...) Nov. 15-Nov. 30..| Nov. 15-Nov. 30../ No open season 
Sept. 16-Dec. 20. .| Sept. 16-Dec. 20. .| Oct. 1-Nov. 30..... . 16-Nov. 30..| No open season. . . 
Sept. 16-Dec. 16..| Sept. 16-Dec. 16- | . 1-Nov. 30...| No open season... 


Nov. 1-Jan. 31. 





Sept. 1-Dec. 31. 
Nov. 1-Jan. 31. 
Oct. 1-Oct. 31. 
Sept. 1-Mar. 15, - 
-| Sept. 20-Jan. 1. 


CPNSCHSOHe 


-| Nov. 1-Feb, 28. 
| ee 1-June 15.* 
© open season.* 

Oct. 15-Mar. 1. 
Oct. 15-Jan. 5. Reepsirv®* 
Nov. 15-Nov. 30. | ecg 


Nov. 1~Feb. 28. 
“| Nov. 1-Mar. 15, | Delaware.......| Sept. 1-Oct. 31. 
“| Oct. 15-Nov. 15. | Dist. Columbia..| Sept. 1-Oct. 31. 
Florida. | Aug. 16-Nov. 15. 


-| No open season.* 8 
.| Unprotected.* | Georgia. | Aug. 16-Nov. 15. 
Maryland. 


5 » 15. - . 
eee North Caro! Aug. 


..| Nov. 25-Mar. 1. 
-| Nov. 16-Dec. 31. | Pennsylvan Sept. 
South Caro! -| Aug. 


Sept. 1-May 1. ote on 

©) Virginia. -| Aug. 16-Nov. 15. 
Sept. 1-June 30.* 
Aug. 20-June 30. 
Sept. 1-Oct. 31. 





SONOS wwe 


Califu.rnia 
Colorado 
a ae 
-| Sept. 2-Dec. 31.* ane 
| Nov. 1-Dec. 14.* Nevad 
.| Sept. 1-Dec. 


Aug. l-Aug. 15. 

-| Aug. l~Aug. 15. 

-| Local seasons. 

-| Sept. 15-Sept. 24.¢ 
-| No open season.* 
South Sept. 16-Oct. 15. 


Washington. « 
i Aug. 15-Aug. 31.¢ 


Caaisou 


UNITED STATES 


Wyoming. - 





-| Sept. 15-Nov. 15.* | ——- Se 
DAYS EXCEPTED 


-| Sept. 20- Dec. 31. 
-| Nov. 15-Dec. 14.* 
Aug. 1-Mar. 1.7 


. 1-Nov. 30...) No open season... 


All hunting is prohibited on— 

; Sundays.—In all States and Prov- 
inces east of the 105th meridian, 
except Illinois, Louisiana, Michi- 
gan, Rhode Island, Texas, Wis- 
consin, and Quebec. : 


No open season.* | 
Oct. 15-Nov. 15.* | 


SSBLSRSBsE 


Mondays.—For waterfowl! in Neva- 
da and locally in Maryland and 
North Carolina. 








Sept. 15-Dec. 14..| Sept. 15-Dec. 14 | | . 15-Dee. 14..| No open season... 
Sept. 15- Dec. 31..| Sept. 15-Dec. 31. - 15-Dec. 31. - 
i -| Sept. 15-Nov. 30..| No open season. . 15-Nov. 30.. 
New Brunswick _| Sept. Oct. 1-Nov. 30....| Sept. 15-Nov. 30. . 15-Dee. 31. . 
Northwest Ter... Sept. 1-Dée. 14... b . 14. 
Nova Scotia. Oct. 1-Nov. 30.-..| 
» Sept. 1-Dee. 15. 
Sept. 15-Nov. 30. 
ie fat 
Sept. 1- Dec, 14...) Sep 


Tuesdays.— For waterfowl in Neva- 
da and on the Susquehanna Flats 

‘ is. and certain rivers in Maryland. 

..| Sept. 1-Mar. 31. anal by 

{ fag Ee Other days.—For waterf wi in 
Nevada and locally in Maryland, 

———|__—*‘Virginia, and North Carolina. 
Election day.—In Allegany, Balti- 
more, Cecil, Charles, Frederick 
-| Aug. 20- Dee. 31. c+ : F 
sort IS Nev 18¢7| 8nd Harford Counties, Maryland. 

t 1-Oct. 31.c°* 

oy ee Sept I-Nov. 18. o"4 Daye when snow is on the 
rround.—In.New Jersey. Dela- 


|, Northwest Ter 
ware, Virginia, and Maryland. 


Sept. 3 
| Sept. 1-Dee. 
pt. 


—= 
SS esseeess 





Surer 








CANADA **+ 











| 
Sept. 20-Jan. 1 *..| Sept. 20-Jan. 1....| Sept. 20-Jan. eal a 





| & | Ressessases I: i 














Oct. 1-Feb. 28 *...| Nov. 1-Feb. 28....| Aug. 16-Sept. 15*.|..........-.------ ee Sept. 16-Nov. is.| 64 


t Certain species. 


* Laws of 1926 not received. t Local exceptions (see ‘Game Laws for the Season 1926-27"). & Males only. 








** Under the regulations for the protection of migratory birds the season is closed on the band-tailed pigeon, swan, wood duck, eider ducky auk, auklet, bitters. gyane fulmar. gannet, grede, guillemot, gull, heron, jecaer. 


Joon, murre, puffin, shearwater, tern, and all 


rebirds (except woodeock, Wilson snipe or jacksnipe, and yellow! 


ny da 


legs) in the United States and Canada, ‘ t 
from Septemver 1 to October 31, inclusive, in Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland,” 


South the Secretary of culture has ordered that : 


, commonly k reedbird: i be be killed by shooting, between half an hour before sunrise and sunset , 
een ee of Columbia, and con dane wie aanier 18 incesive, in Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Sine and Florida; reedbirds 0 killed may not be suld, shipped for sale. or wantonly wasted or 
destroyed, but may be used for food by the persons killing them or may be transported to hospitals and charitable institutions for use as food. 


Dec. 1-Dec. 31. Male pheasant, in Hillsboro, Rock- 
ingham, and Strafford Counties only, Nov. 1-Nov. 6. 
NEW JERSEY.—Quail in Bergea, Essex, Hudson, Hunt- 
erdon, Morris, Passaic, Sommerset, Sussex, Union, 
and Warren Counties,- March 2, 1928. 

NEW YORK.—Commission may shorten open season on 
game (see ‘‘Game Laws, 1926-27’’). Deer (male), 
in Adirondacks, Oct. 15-Nov, 15, except in towns of 
Jackson, Salem, and White Creek, Washington County, 


English pheasants, may be taken under permit from 
State Secretary of Agriculture, Pierre. 

TENNESSEE.—Quail, in Fayette, Hardeman, Haywood, 
and Lauderdale Counties, Dec. 10-Mar. 1; in Mc- 
Nairy County, Dec. 20-Feb. 15; in_ Sullivan County, 
a oo 1; in Washington County, Nov. 25- 
Jan, a 

TEXAS.—Squirrel, May 1-July 31 and Oct. 1-Dec. 31, 
except in Brown, Burnet, Caldwell, Comal, DeWitt, 


worth, Washington, Waukesha, Waupaca, and Win- 
nebago Counties, no open season. Duck, coot, gaili- 
nule, Sept. 16-Dec. 20; goose and brant, Sept. 16-Dec. 
31. (See “Game Laws, 1926-27.’’) 
WYOMING.—Deer (male), in Lincoln, Park, Sheridan, 
Sublette, and Teton Counties, Sept. 15-Nov. 15; in 
Big Horn, Campbell, Crook, Goshen, Niobrara, and 
Weston Counties, Nov. _1-Nov. 15; in balance of 
State, Oct. 1-Oct. 15. Elk, in Lincoln, Teton, Sub- 
lette, Park, and part of Fremont, Sept. 15-Nov. 15; 


Nov. 7-Nov. 19; in Columbia, Delaware, Orange, Rens- Edwards, Gillespie, Guadalupe, Kerr, Kimble, Llano, 
selaer, Sullivan and Ulster Counties, No. 1-Nov. 15; McCulloch, Mason, Menard, Mills, San Saba, and in rest of State, no open season. Bull moose and 
in Greene County, Nov. 1-Nov. 8; on own land in Schleicher Counties, no close season. Quail or par- buck antelope, commission may issue 100 permits for 
Dutchess County, Nov. 1-Nov. 15. Shotgun only may tridge, chachalaca or Mexican pheasant, in North moose and 300 for antelope. Antelope, in Albany, 
be used in Dutchess and Rensselaer Counties. Vary- Zone, Noy. 16-Jan. 1; in South Zone, Dec. 1-Jan. 16. Campbell, Carbon, Fremont, Goshen, Hot Springs, 
County, ing hare, Oct. 15-Mar. 1. Cottontail rabbit, Oct. 15- Wild turkey, in Brooks, Cameron, Hidalgo, Kenedy, Johnson, Laramie, Niobrara, Sheridan, Sweetwater, 
mpshire, Jan. 31. Fox squirrel, no open season. Quail, in Kleberg, Nueces, Starr, and Willacy Counties, Nov. and Unita Counties, no open season. Grouse (except 
r Coun- Dutchess, Greene, Orange, Putnam, Rensselaer, Sulli- 16, 1930. Mourning dove, in North ,Zone, Sept. 1- sage grouse), in Albany, Big Horn, Converse, Goshen, 
County, van, and Westchester Counties, Nov. 15-Nov. 20. Oct. 31; in South Zone, Nov. 1-Dec. 31; white-winged Hot Springs, Johnson, Laramie, Natrona, Niobrara, 
ries and Grouse, in Columbia, Delaware, Dutchess, Greene, dove, Sept. 1-Sept. 30. Waterfowl, coot, gallinule, Park, Platte, Unita, and Washakie Counties, Oct. 1, 
antucket Orange, Putnam, Rensselaer, Rockland, Sullivan, Wilson snipe, in North Zone, Oct. 16-Jan. 31; in 1927. Sage grouse, in Big Horn, Goshen, Hot Springs, 
in snipe, Ulster, and Westchester Counties, Oct. 15-Nov. 30. South Zone, Nov. 1-Jan. 31. North and South Zones Laramie, Niobrara, Park, Platte, and Washakie Coun- 
LONG ISLAND.—Varying hare, Oct. 15-Mar. 1; cet- divided by International & Great Northern and Texas ties, no open season. 
orten oF tontall rabbit, Nov. 1-Dec. 31. Fox squirrel, no open & Pacific Railroads from Laredo to Longview and CANADA.—Communicate with Commissioner, Canadian 
of any season. Texarkana. National Parks, Ottawa, Ont., for 1926 amendments 
Oct. 25- NORTH CAROLINA.—For local laws, apply to Legis- UTAH.—Woterfowl, coot, gallinules, yellowlegs, Wilson to the Canadian Regulations on Migratory Birds. 
ss lative Reference Librarian, Raleigh, or Secretary, snipe, in Beaver, Emery, Grand, Iron, Kane, Millard, ALBERTA.—All big game must have horns at least 4 
white- Audubon Society, Raleigh, N. C. Migratory birds, Morgan, Rich, San Juan, Sevier, Summit, Uintah, inches long. Deer, moose, and caribou, in Forest 
7. Can- county season date controls when it opens the secson Wasatch, and Washington Counties, Oct. 1-Jan. 15; Reserves of Rocky Mountains, under special license, 
later or closes it earlier than the Federal Regulations. duck, in Fish Lake Game Preserve, Oct. 1-Nov. 30. Sept. 1-Oct. 31. 
Oct. 1- NORTH DAKOTA. — White-breasted and sharp-tailed Commissioner may fix open seasons on quail, grouse, BRITISH COLUMBIA.—Open seasons on deer and up- 
or close @euse, Sept. 16-Oct. 16; ruffed grouse, in Bottineau, end dove. land game birds fixed annually by Order-in-Council, 
eriff or Cavalier, Pembina, and Roulette Counties only, Oct. VIRGINIA.—Deer, in Chesterfleld and Nansemond which may be obtained from Provincial Game Warden, 
, 7-Oct. 16. Coot, gallinule, Sept. 16-Dec. 31. Counties, Oct. 1-Nov. 30; in Dinwiddie County, Nov. Victoria, B. C. Bull moose, in Atlin, Fort George, 
ke, Lin- OKLAHOMA.—Bear in Blaine, Caddo, Comanche, Ki- 1-Dec. 31; in King George, Lancaster, Northumberland, Omineca, and Skeena Electoral Districts north of main 
es, Oct, owa and Major Counties, no open season; in rest of Richmond, Rockingham, Stafford, and Westmoreland line Canadian National Railway and south of said 
mn, Gar- State, unprotected. Counties, no open season. Elk, protected in national railway in Cariboo, Fort George, Omineca, and Skeena 
r River, OREGON.—East of Cascades: Bear, in Klamath County, forest areas; bull elk only in Bland, Craig, Giles, Electoral Districts, Sept. 1-Dec. 15; in Columbia 
illwater, Nov. 1-Nov. 30; in rest of District, no close seascn. Montgomery, amd Pulaski Counties, Dec. 1-Dec. 3. Electoral District (except west of Columbia River), 
parts of Mountain or plumed and California or valley quail, Quail, in Dinwiddie County, Nov, 1-Jan. 15. Oct. 1-Oct. 31; in rest of Province, no open season. 
nd Pon- in Deschutes and Klamath Counties only, Oct. 15- WASHINGTON.—Open season on deer (male), bear, Bull caribou, except south and east of main_ line 
lathead, Oct. 31. Chinese pheasant, in Baker, Grant, Hood and upland game birds fixed by county game com- Canadian National Railway and except on Queen 
ton, and River, Klamath, Morrow, Umatilla, Union, Wallowa, missions. Charlotte Islands and in Mackenzie Electoral District, 
“ounties, and Wasco Counties, Oct. 17-Oct. 24; in Malheur WEST VIRGINIA.—Red squirrel, unprotected. Quail, Sept. 1-Dec. 15; in Eastern District between main 
County, County, Oct. 15-Oct. 31. in Marshall and Roane Counties, Nov. 1, 1929. lines Canadian National and Canadian Pacific Rail- 
3 only), Vv West of Cascad Bear, in Jackson and Josephine WISCONSIN.—Deer (male) in Pierce, Barron, Eau ways, Sept. 15-Oct. 15; in rest of Province, no open 
Dee. 20, Counties, Nov. 1-Nov. 30; in rest of District, no Claire, Clark, Wood, Lincoln, Langlade, Oconto (north season. Bull elk (wapiti), in Fernie and Cranbrook 
tate, no close season. Chinese pheasant, blue or sooty grouse, of Township 30), and all counties north thereof (ex- Electoral Districts and in Columbia Electoral District 
hen, in ruffed grouse, or native pheasant, in Clatsop, Curry, cept Marathon), Dec. 1-Dec. 10; in Marathon and (except west of Columbia River), Oct. 1-Oct. 15; in 
Lincoln, and Tillamook Counties, no open season; balance of State, no open season. Squirrel, in Craw- rest of Province, no open season. Male mountain 
y desig- mountain or plumed, and California or valley quail ford, Richland, and Vernon Counties, Oct. 1-Jan. 1; sheep, north of Canadian National Railway and in 
en Sept. in Coos, Cury, Jackson, and Josephine Counties, Oct. in Dodge, Fond du Lac, Jefferson, Kenosha, Milwau- Cariboo Electoral District south of 52d_parallel and 
pen pest 15-Oct. 31. kee, Ozaukee, Racine, Walworth, Washington, and west of Fraser River, and in Lillooet Electoral Dis- 
nts, an RHODE ISLAND.—Quall, in Newport County, Nov. 1- Waukesha Counties, no open season; in rest of State, trict, west of Fraser River, Sept. 1-Nov. 15; in 
on re Dec. 15; on Island of Rhode Island, Nov. 1, 1928. Nov. 1-Feb. 1. Grouse, in Calumet, Columbia, Craw- Fernie, Cranbrook, and Columbia Electoral Districts, 
paterfow Upland game birds and gray squirrels, on Island of ford, Grant, Iowa, Lafayette, Manitowoc, Polk, Rich- Oct. 1-Oct. 31; in rest of Province, no open season. 


ays, and 
jon, and 
iksgiving 


Det. 15- 
15; in 
{ State, 


Conanicut, Nov. 1, 1928. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. — Between September 1 and 
Thanksgiving Day rabbits may be hunted without 
firearms and squirrels without dogs. 

SOUTH DAKOTA.—Deer, in Campbell, Corson, Dewey, 
Harding, Perkins, Petter, Walworth, and Ztehach 
Counties, no open season, Chinose, ring-necked, or 


land, Sauk, Vernon, and Winnebago Counties, no 
open season. Prairie chicken (pinnated or sharp- 
tailed grouse), in Barron, Calumet, Columbia, Craw- 
ford, Dane, Dunn, Fond du Lac, Grant, Green, Iowa, 
Jefferson, Kenosha, Crosse, Lafayette, Lincoln, 
Manitowoc, Milwaukee, Oneida,. Ozaukee, Polk, Ra- 
cine, Richland, Rock, Sauk, St. Croix, Vernon, Wal- 


Mountain goat, in Northern and Eastern Districts 

(except south of main line Canadian Pacific Rail- 

way, Sept. 15-Dec. 15), Sept. 1-Dec, 15; in Western 

District (except on Vancouver Island), Sept. 11-Nov. 

30. Bear (except white or Kermodei bear), in_North- 

ern District, Sept. 1-June 39; in Eastern District, 
(Continue on page 502) 
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iG I 
PLAN OF 


TYPICAL RIVER BEND 


F5.R. 


The Action of Swift Water 


Twelve Rules for the 


OME years ago the writer took 
S passage on the steamer “Rapid 

Prince,” which negotiates the swift 
water of the Sault and Lachine rapids 
between Ogdensburg and Montreal. 
The trip was more instructive than 
thrilling. The boat being large, we did 
not get a great amount of motion. Con- 
scious that this trip is made daily on 
schedule time, and surrounded by pas- 
sengers many of whom were oblivious 
to their surroundings, we lacked that 
sense of insecurity and uncertainty 
which is the charm of a smaller craft. 
On the other hand the voyage was illu- 
minating for the writer, who stood in 
the bow mentally piloting the boat. 
Standing there studying the troubled 
waters ahead, choosing his course, now 
right, now left, he was delighted to 
find’ the steamer responding perfectly. 
All of which means that fast water acts 
the same whether in large or small 
streams, and what the writer had 
learned during some twenty seasons 
with a canoe, applied also for a steam- 
boat. 

It occurred to the writer on that trip 
that it would be helpful to the novice, 
and perhaps interesting to the expert 
canoeman, if the simple rules which 
govern the action of swift water in 
streams were formulated and reduced 
to writing, and failing to find such in- 
formation available to sportsmen, this 
article is an attempt to fill the want. 
It should be stated, however, that what 
follows pertains only to downstream 
work in swift streams, a consideration 
of upstream work and lake water being 
reserved for a future article. More- 
over, it is on the stream that the canoe 
is most truly at home and it is felt that 
if the reader gets only a little benefit 
the writer will be repaid, feeling as he 
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Canoeman 


PLAN SHOWING 
CHANNEL DEFLECTED BY 
LEDGE Rock 


PLAN SHOWING MAIN 
CHANNEL AT ISLANO ON THE 
OUTSIDE OF RIVER BEND 


PLAN SHOWING MAIN CHANNEL ON INSIDE, 
OF RIVER GENO. 


LEGENDS 
B « River Bank, 
MC = Main Channel. 
P+ Point or Spit. 
R= Rapid 
— > - Direction of Flow 


Cross SecTion 
AT A-A 


in Streams 
By C. S. Rindsfoos 


’ does that he who rides the “white 
horses” will get a double thrill if he 
understands the why as well as the 
wherefore. 

Let us start then at the very begin- 
ning by recalling Newton’s first law of 
motion, “that everybody continues in 
its state of rest, or of motion in a 
straight line, except in so far as it may 
be compelled by impressed forces to 
change that state.” Expressed other- 
wise, a body moving in a straight line 
will continue to move in a straight line 
unless acted on by some exterior force. 
So it is with water which tends to move 
along in a straight channel, but never 
does so in a natura] stream because no 
stream bed is straight and the banks 
impose the exterior force. Theoretically 
we might assume a river where the 
banks are straight and parallel; where 
the bed slopes evenly from shore to 
middle, with the channel in the center; 
and where the speed of the water is 
greatest in the center and least at the 
banks. But this condition is not to be 
found in nature, even for short dis- 
tances. We may approximate it in a 
rock gorge but not likely and not for 
long. We may find it near the mouth 
of a large river but here the water 
ceases to be swift and so does not con- 
cern us here. 


ove water streams may then be 
defined as a series of bends, due to 
the varying hardness of the banks and 
bottom whereby the water, trying to 
move in a straight line, is deflected 
from side to side, cutting more. deeply 
first on this bank and then on that. 
Consequently the water does not take 
the shortest course, but the longest. 
Our study then begins with a study 
of the River Bend which is illustrated 
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running against the bank (B) on the 
outside of the curve and then deflected 
0 the opposite side which is also on 
he outside of the next curve. This 
effect is often accentuated by the for- 
ation of eddies behind and down- 


of the bend as shown at (E), and these 
eddies tend to deposit sand and other 
aterial, thus helping to form the point 
(P). A study of this condition, de- 
picted in the sketch, enables us to lay 
town the first rule, namely, “The main 
hannel may be expected on the outside 
pf the bend. 

We use the word expected advisedly 
ns no general rule will always work. 
There are exceptions, as where a land 
slide, or a tongue of hard rock, or some 
ther obstruction occurs in conjunction 
with adjacent bends in the river so as 
o temporarily throw the channel to the 
nside of the bend. (See Fig. II). Even 
single large mass of boulder or ledge 
may deflect the channel as in the case 
ff Mongaup Rapid in the Delaware 
iver, which gives trouble to so many. 
Inder such circumstances the issue is 
onfused and rendered difficult by the 
act that, although the main channel 
hoots across the river, a considerable 
olume sticks to the outside of the curve 
rd carries the unwary paddler down 


pon the obstruction before he is aware 


f his troubles. Here truly is a case 


here a stitch in time saves nine, and 


hen some. 


A SECOND common situation is that 

presented by an island forming a 
plit channel. Which side offers the 
argest or best water is not always 
eadily discernible from above. If the 


sland be not large, the general bend 


the river may be seen, in which case 
re may apply our second rule, which 
Ss really a special case under rule num- 
er one, namely “The main channel may 
@ expected on that side of an island 


LonGgiTVOINAL S&cTion 


which faces the outside of the river 
bend,” as pictured in Fig. III, where 
the main channel is marked MC and 
the secondary channel SC. 


PLAN SHOWING 
TYPICAL RIVER JUNCTION 


PLAN 
FIG MIL 
PLAN SHOWING EEL WEIR 


ALSO TYPICAL TONGUE BETWEEN RockKS 
ic S.R. 


Dovsre oR SPLIT WaTtER Tonque- 


ITH islands it is important to note 

not only the main curve, but also 
the “set” of the river above the island, 
for the reason illustrated by Fig. IV 
where the main body of water, having 
been thrown behind the island, is un- 
able to get back to the opposite and 
normal side. 

Another thing to observe is where 
the main volume of water seems to be 
going, being careful not to confuse vol- 
ume of water with width of stream. 
One should also note the character of 
the material forming the two channels 
as it sometimes happens that a small 
gravelly or clayey course is less hazard- 
ous than a larger one made of ledge or 
sharp rock. In other words, the sec- 
ondary channel may offer the best go- 
ing. 

Rapids may be expected opposite 
islands, these being usually located near 
the lower end as at “R” Fig. III, and 
almost always in the secondary chan- 
nel, but occasionally in both channels. 
(See Fig. XII). An eddy may be ex- 
pected at the foot of an island as at 
“E,” Fig. IV and slack water at the 
head as at “S.” 

The third general feature worthy of 
note is that of stream junctions, i. e., 
where one stream enters another. We 
may here Jay down the rule “At stream 
junctions expect rapids.” The reason 
for this will be clear if we remember 
how such junctions are made, and this 
will be easier to see by reference to 
Fig. V. As two streams converge they 
tend to meet at a common level, and 
indeed they may have done so in their 
early history as indicated by the dot- 
ted line in the drawing. However, one 
stream will eventually find a shorter 
route through the intervening bank 
and thus make a new channel. Since 
this new junction is further upstream 
than the old, and since small streams 
in any given terrain fall faster than 
large ones, the small stream must per- 
force drop into the larger one and ergo, 
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we have a rapid in the small stream 
near its mouth. The amount of fall 
in such rapid will depend on the dis- 
tance from the old, or theoretical 
mouth, a.d the relative rates of fall of 
the two streams. 


Sl only will we usually find a rapid 
in the smaller stream but we may 
expect one in the larger stream oppo- 
site such mouth, but here the cause is 
different. Here the rapid represents 
the deposit of material in the large 
stream by the small one, as a result 
of a well-known rule of hydraulics. 
Moving water can carry solid matter 
in suspension by virtue of its velocity, 
but if we check this velocity the water 
will drop the suspended matter. Hence 
we find shallows adjacent to eddies, and 
hence also we find a shallow, or rapid, 
where one stream enters and has its 
flow checked by another. 

Having considered the three prin- 
cipal general features of streams, 
namely bends, islands and junctions, let 
us now consider some of the obstruc- 
tions one will certainly meet and let 
us see how the water will act with re- 
lation to them. First consider the 
boulder in its three positions, namely 
exposed, slightly submerged and deeply 
submerged. Rocks so placed are pic- 
tured in Fig. VI, one view being in 
plan, i. e. looking down on the stream; 
and the other view being a longitudinal 
section i. e. projected on a vertical 
plane placed lengthwise with the course 
of the river. 

The case of the exposed rock R1 is 
simple enough and rarely gives trouble 
if the paddler is sufficiently expert to 
avoid it. The water breaks against it, 
and it is thus clearly visible, except 
where the sun strikes at such a low 
angle as to confuse the canoeman. 
Likewise the deeply submerged rock R2 
offers little difficulty since one’s canoe 
will pass over it whether it be seen or 
not. The slightly submerged rocks R3 
and R4 are the ones to fear, for these 
are often hard to see and harder to 
avoid. These are the rocks on which 
canoes hang, and against which they 
are apt to capsize if there be any great 
current and volume of water. How 
’ then can we spot them? 


HERE we may lay down the rule for 
submerged rocks, that “Broken 
water (Shown at F) occurs down- 
stream from a submerged obstruction.” 

Also we may note the tendency of 
the water to back up, and form a bank 
or wave just upstream from the rock, 
and boil just above or below the rock. 
Thus we should avoid the boiling water 
and back wave which indicate the 
true rock but need not fear the spot 
where the water breaks, although it 
looks most dangerous, unless this 
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LEDGE WITH DIP DQwNSTREAM 


Lonaqitrvoman Sections 


Fig XI 


PLAN SHowing CHuTe 


Fig Xr 


PLAN OF Niagara FALLS AND 


WHIRLPOOL BeLow. 


broken water is large enough to form 
a roller and fall into the boat. In case 
we can see the broken water but not 
the back wave, we may at least allow 
something for the distance between 
them. Failure to recognize this simple 
thing has caused many canoemen to go 
foul of a rock since they avoided the 
broken water instead of the rock itself. 


Another rule which is apparent from 
the same illustration is that the greater 
the depth of a rock below the surface, 
and the faster the water, the greater 
will be the horizontal distance between 
rock and broken water. As illustrated, 
the distance from H to F is greater for 
Rock R2 than R4. Where the water ‘ 
is quite deep over an obstruction the 
boiling water will appear without any 
accompanying broken water. Under- 
standing these things enables us the 
better to judge the depth of any rock, 
whether we can see it or not. The ac- 
tual application of these rules calls for 









judgment gained through experienc 
but, once the principles are visualizeq 
and comprehended, thé paddler wij 
make rapid progress in learning which 
rocks to guard against and which to 
disregard and, having less obstruction; 
to think about, he will be better able to 
concentrate on those that really require 
avoidance. 






















are considered the boulder in. 
dividually, the next step is to con- 
sider it in groups of two and more. 
Here refer to Fig. VII and note that 
water passing between obstructions, 
whether submerged or not, tends to 
form a tongue. Now note the rule, 
“The tongue points the channel.” This 
is probably the first thing a canoeman 
learns in fast water, and where rocks 
are numerous and the channel tortuous, 
it is often the only rule. Usually the 
large tongue points the large channel 
or, more properly, the long tongue (or 
series of tongues) points the true chan- 
nel. 

Oftentimes the tongue will take a di- 
rection which does not truly bisect the 
space between two rocks and which is 
not at right angles to a line connecting 
the rocks. In other words, the current 
takes a set more against one rock than 
another. This case is illustrated by 
rocks “A” and “B,” Fig. VIII. If it 
be desirable to pass between them, it 
will be necessary to hug rock “A” or 
the stern will be carried into “B” by 
the set of the stream. In this case the 
passage between B and C would be 
wiser, but might not be feasible due to 
other rocks further downstream. This 
was exactly the situation presented to 
the writer some years ago at a point 
below Dingman’s Ferry on the Dela- 
ware River, resulting in a capsized 
boat. In this connection it is pertinent 
to state that whereas the water is apt 
to be shallow around the rock, one will 
soon be swept into deep water just be- 
low. 

These tongues of water will vary in 
size from small to those that are quite 
large, in which latter case we may find 
rollers, as illustrated by Fig. IX. Roll- 
ers are dangerous in proportion to the 
relative size of boat and roller. This 
gives us an exception to our rule that 
“the tongue points the channel,” in 9 
far as the canoeman is concerned. 
While it is often necessary to shoot one’s 
canoe through a large tongue, it will 
frequently be wise to cut to the left or 
right as soon as the obstructions per- 
mit, thus avoiding the back lash oF 
broken water end of the first tongue, 
and gliding into the eddy or calm water 
alongside. We say first tongue because 
it is evident from Fig. IX that these 
rollers grow progressively smaller and 
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hence if there be danger at all it is 
with the first. 

There is one phenomenon con- 
nected with large rollers of which 
guides have spoken to the writer, 
although he has not personally seen 
it, and that is the back tow or dead 
spot which at times occurs just up- 
stream from the white water. Ap- 
parently the water falling back sets 
up a counter or upstream motion 
which may be likened to the familiar 
undertow of a sea-shore beach, ex- 
cept that whereas the undertow 
runs below, the phenomenon here 
referred to occurs on top. Some 
guides have stated that they have 
known canoes to be so stopped or slack- 
ened in speed, on approaching the white 
water of a roller, that they could make 
no appreciable headway but were held 
stationary while the back falling wave 
swamped them. 


TYPE of obstruction which occurs 

in some rivers, as for example the 
Susquehanna and Delaware, is the Eel 
weir which is a row of stones placed 
“Vv” fashion with the point down 
stream as illustrated by Fig. VII. 
These weirs usually have the point, 
where the trap is located, nearer one 
bank than the other and usually this 
point is in the main channel. Canoe- 
men frequently aim for this point 
whereas the gap is invariably on the 
shoulder as illustrated, and, since these 
weirs are usually placed in. fast shal- 
low boulder-strewn water, it may not 
be easy to correct one’s course after 
the gap is passed. At any rate one 
may be obliged to wade. 

So far we have spoken of boulders 
which are comparatively smooth and 
hence less to be feared than sharp 
rocks, The latter are frequently met 
in gorges or rocky formations and in 
fact the ledges themselves may appear, 
as shown by Figs. X and XI. Where 
the dip is upstream, as shown by 
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X- SECTION SHOWING REAL AND APPARENT 
POSITIONS OF SUBMERGED OBJECTS. 


Fig. X, there is less likelihood of tear- 
ing one’s canoe, but on the other hand 
such a shelving formation is harder to 
see and one may thus run on it un- 
awares. The reason it is harder to see 
is that the water pours over in a 
smooth layer, as in Fig. X, whereas 
with the end of the shelf against the 
current the water will break and reveal 
the presence of the danger, as shown 
by Fig. XI. 

While on the subject of obstructions, 
it should be remembered that sub- 
merged articles are not where they 
seem to be. We note this when we 
thrust a stick into water, the lower 
part appearing bent. This is due to 
the refraction of light rays by the wa- 
ter, as shown in Fig. XIV where the 
true position of a tree is shown by the 
solid line, and its apparent position by 
a dotted line. Hence the rule that 
“submerged objects appear farther 
away but less deep than they are in 
reality” to which we should add that 
the greater the angle of the line of 
vision with the vertical, the greater is 
this optical distortion. 


NE type of running water which is 
extremely hazardous is that found 
in what is known as a chute, where a 
large quantity of water is forced 
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through a straight narrow passage 
or flume, by reason of the surround- 
ing configuration of banks and bot- 
tom. The real danger of the chute 
is that it looks more innocent than 
it is. Such a case is that illustrated 
by XII, which is reproduced from 
an actual place in the Columbia 
River. Here a large part of the flow 
of the river is diverted between two 
islands through a passage some 
three thousand feet long by one hun- 
dred and fifty feet wide. The water 
moves with great rapidity and seem- 
ing smoothness but, in common with 
most chutes, the speed of the water 
is so great that eddies and whirl- 
pools form and reform and spell dis- 
aster to any boatman with the hardi- 
hood to attempt it. The action of whirl- 
pools is vividly described in Lewis Free- 
man’s book “Down the Columbia,” and 
the reading will repay anyone inter- 
ested in this subject. The only rule 
that can be suggested with regard to 
chutes is to avoid them if they be of 
any size, and particularly if of any 
great length. 


A WORD should be said with regard 

to eddies and whirlpools, the lat- 
ter being an exaggeration of the 
former. Wherever the configuration 
of the banks or obstacles cause dead 
or slack water, we have what is called 
an eddy, and this may vary from wa- 
ter which is motionless, as behind a 
large rock or island, to a vast whirl- 
pool as in the Niagara Gorge, illus- 
trated in Fig. XIII. Eddies may be ex- 
pected below bends in rivers and along- 
side swift channels. In fact we may 
lay down the rule that “eddies may 
be expected wherever swift water is 
forced into a quick change of direc- 
tion.” 

We now come to the final and most 
important of the rules of the rapids. 
“Look before you shoot.” Once the die 

(Continued on page 501) 
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Forest and Stream Letters 


The Old Bamboo Pole 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 

AVE been a reader of your 
H valued magazine for years, and 

if agreeable to you, this may 
cause severe criticism, but I am sure 
will open an argument, and much sport 
if tried. 

Have read only articles on flyrods 
and casting, etc. (and I am well sup- 
plied with equipment), but never has 
the good old bamboo pole been men- 
tioned, and yet there are thousands 
upon thousands used to-day. Take a 
twenty-foot bamboo pole, line as long 
as the pole, and be SURE to leave the 
TIP thereon, as you buy it, fasten your 
line, and attach a snelled hook, no bob- 
ber or sinker, and with some practice 
that line can be whipped out, with a 
live bait attached, the full length and 
should be cast without killing or injur- 
ing the live bait. If on such a pole you 
should hook a bass, pickerel, or pike, 
you will have the time of your life to 
play the fish, and the fish has the same 
chance (possibly more) than it has 
with a flyrod properly handled, and 
you will have your hands full to bring 
him to the net. Trout hooked on such 
a pole (I mean a flexible bamboo, not 
the thick “stubbed” stick) will make 
you work to land him, and it will take 
some practice to cast a fly that way. 
This sounds clumsy and easy, but I 
have had fly fishermen that have “been 
shown” agree that a flyrod is easier 
handled, for you have no line “to give” 
but must “play” the fish every minute. 
But whatever you do, DON’T cut the 
flexible tip off that pole. I would like 
to hear from some Waltonians who 
have tried this, or will try it, knowing 
that they will get a real “kick” out of 
this method. It will take practice, for 
the fish cannot be “pulled” out of the 
water—you will break the tip if this is 
tried—and there is enough exercise to 
know that you have been fishing. 

Dr. O. P. SCHNETZKY, 
Princeton, Wis. 


New Boat 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


= just got to tell you the glad ti- 
dings of the Jamaica Rod and Gun 
Club of Jamaica, New York! 
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The date was June 19th, and the oc- 
casion the launching of our own motor 
boat. She’s a beauty of twenty grace- 
ful feet, made just to suit our needs. 
And her name? “O’Henry,” pronounced 
as she slid into the water to the tune 
of breaking glass as a bottle of appro- 
priate spirits crashed against her bow. 
What better name could come out of 
New York? 

It was a gala day for the boys, for 
it witnessed the fruition of a long cher- 
ished ambition. So we gathered in a 
caterer and gathered ourselves in the 
club house for a joyous feast and joy- 
ful song to sing the praise of O’Henry. 

We’ve been out every Saturday and 
Sunday since and find our ship all that 
we expected. 

If you don’t believe this tale come 
down and see for yourself. What’s the 
matter with your tackle this Summer 
anyway? Or have you a broken arm 
or two? 

Louis MorGENTHALER, 


Secretary of the Jamaica Rod and 
Gun Club, Jamaica, New York. 


Cannibalistic "Possum 


DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 

EVERAL years ago when I lived in 

Southern Illinois, I noticed signs of 
a few wild turkeys in the woods not 
far from where we lived. I then made 
up my mind that I would try to get one 
of them when the first snow fell. I 
did not have long to wait, as this was 
in the early part of the Winter. One 
night we had a light soft snow and, as 
I thought that would be a good time, 
I took my shotgun and hiked for the 
woods. The snow had stopped falling 
shortly before daylight, which made it 
very hard to find tracks of any kind in 
the woods as most wild animals run 
before daylight overtakes them. I only 
saw one turkey, and it was the distance 
of twice the range of my gun, so I gave 


up the turkey hunt and looked for other . 


game. 

After walking a good way without 
seeing any tracks, I walked up the 
grade on the opposite side of the creek 
and found a large possum track. I fol- 
lowed it for some time, then it came 
together with another possum track not 


as large as the first one. They came 
together in a V-shape. I followed them 
until they went over the ridge and 
down into a small branch bottom. I 
then crossed a dry branch, and there, 
on a smooth level place, I found the 
smaller possum had been killed and 
most of the best meat eaten off him. 
The smaller track stopped there and 
the larger one went on. The snow was 
all trodden down and smeared with 
fresh blood as if they had fought sey- 
eral rounds of about ten feet in di- 
ameter. The head, lower part of the 
legs, tail and bones were all intact, only 
the best of the meat eaten off. I then 
followed the larger track up a ravine 
and found where it branched off to one 
side and went into a hole in the side 
of the hill. I got a spade and with the 
help of a large dog who scratched the 
dirt away as fast asI could dig it loose, 
it was not long before we had Mr. Pos- 
sum, and as I was the only witness, 
judge, and jury, we soon executed him 
on circumstantial evidence which was 
very strong, as there was no other 
track that came into contact with either 
one of these two tracks from the place 
I found them to the end of each. 

I should judge from what was left 
of the smaller possum that he was 
about two-thirds of the size of the 
larger one. 

It surprised me to learn that such 
a fat and well fed possum would eat 
one of his own species. If he had been 
lean and hungry as I have seen them 
in the latter part of the Winter, it 
would not have been so surprising. 

I took him home, but we did not eat 
him, as we were afraid he might prove 
as tough as his character. I did not 
get any turkey, but learned enough 
about the habits of the possum to make 
up for the loss of the turkey. 


H. C. BECHTEL, 
401 Fountain Avenue, Evansville, Ind. 


Leasing of Salmon Rivers 


DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 
HE Government of Newfoundland 
has promised to consider applica- 
tions for the lease of one or more of 
the splendid salmon rivers on the north 
coast of Newfoundland and Labrador 
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for a period of two or three years, the 
revenue derived therefrom to be de- 
yoted to road building and generally 
opening up the country in the neigh- 
porhood of the rivers. It would be a 
very valuable thing for the northeast 
coast people to have such roads devel- 
oped, and at present no other way 
seems open. We would be glad to hear 
from any private parties or clubs in- 
terested in securing the lease of such 
rivers, and would at once take up the 
matter with the Government, or if pre- 
ferred, the parties interested might 
write directly to the Minister of Ma- 
rines and Fisheries, St. Johns, New- 
foundland. 

I can assure friends that salmon are 
to be had in excellent numbers; that 
they are particularly game fish; that 
they are very unsophisticated in tastes, 
and I have never known any amateur 
disciple of Izaak Walton go away dis- 
contented. I should suggest for salmon 
and large trout applying for the Main 
River of Hare Bay, North Newfound- 
land. This can easily be reached by 
steamer to St. John’s from New York 
or Boston, and then direct by steamer 
to St. Anthony, where there -is a good 
guest house, or small hotel, and whence 
a boat to the river can easily be ob- 
tained. The steamer trip from St. 
John’s is most interesting, visiting so 
many villages and inlets on the way 
north. The experiences are as pleasing 


as those on the Norwegian fjords. At 


St. Anthony is a big mission hospital 
and other activities where all sorts of 
products of the country and industrial 
goods characteristic of the North can 
be purchased, and where anyone would 
enjoy the new experiences of a north- 
ern land. Tents or a log tilt can be 
used on the river which has fine wooded 
banks, good pools, and has been fished 
practically only by naval officers of the 
old North American Squadron when- 
ever they happened to come north. 
Hare Bay is a lovely bay, and Ariege 
Bay, into which the big river empties, 
is landlocked and absolutely a safe 
anchorage. It can easily be reached in 
a small yacht, and the weather in the 
fishing season is much more likely to 
be too hot than too cold. Icebergs will 
be seen on the journey north and many 
other phases of life in the north that 
never fail to interest visitors from the 
hustle of. the centers of civilization. 

Further north on the Labrador coast 
are many other rivers. Personally, I 
should suggest Forteau River, in the 
Strait of Belle Isle, reached best by 
Sydney, Cape Breton and the west coast 
steamer of Newfoundland. Arrange- 
ments for being met and housed in the 
village on landing can be easily made 
by writing ahead to the nurse in charge 
at the cottage hospital of the Interna- 
tional Grenfell Association, Forteau, 
Labrador. 

Another excellent river is St. Mary’s 
River, Lewis Bay, reached by steamer 
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A critical moment for fish and angler. 


along either the west or’ east coast of 
Newfoundland. Arrangements can be 
made with Mr. Samuel Acreman, Bat- 
tle Harbor, where passengers disem- 
bark for housing and directions as to 
the fishery; or with Morris Baine, 
Johnson & Company’s agent. This is a 
smaller river, but it is a beautiful bav 
and very easily reached. 

The finest of all the rivers is per- 
haps Eagle River in Sandwich Bay, a 
river that is on a par with Main River 
above mentioned. The magnificent 
salmon pools below the falls, only thres 
miles up the river afford unlimited 
salmon fishing. For this, disembark 
from the excellent new east coast boat. 
at Cartwright, in Sandwich Bay—a 
most beautiful and interesting spot— 
historically celebrated for being raided 
in 1786 by American privateers, and 
now the headquarters of the famous 
Hudson Bay Company. The officers of 
the company, and also of the American 
company known as Porter’s Post, can 
be relied on at any time to help visi- 
tors. The bay is well worth a visit. 
The use of good sailing or power boats 
is easily obtainable. 

In Byron’s Bay is another most ex- 
cellent salmon river, and hunting here 
is also good, being little molested by 
any settlers, who are very scattered in 
that region. Mr. Paul Rainey visited 
this river on one of his northern trips 
and was well satisfied with his expe- 
riences. 





New Articles zz fee Outdoor Field 


Cel-O-Glass 


E cost of labor of camp construc- 

tion has ever been a problem for 
woodsmen, most of whom undoubtedly 
would enjoy having a place of their 
own. 

During the last year a material has 
been introduced into camp construction 
that overcomes much of this difficulty. 
It is not a brand new product, but one 
that has been successfully used in fac- 
tories, offices, garages, poultry houses 
and other places where good light is re- 
quired. 


It is called Cel-O-Glass and is a com- 
bination of wire mesh and a clear, 
transparent, cellulose substance, which 
cannot rub off or dry up and become 
brittle, used to coat and fill in the mesh. 

All that is needed is a wood frame 
for your building and a roll of Cel-O- 
Glass. It is a flexible, indestructible 
and weatherproof fabric that resembles 
frosted glass. It comes in rolls three 
feet wide and in any lengths up to 
100 feet. All you need is an ordinary 
pair of shears, a hammer and tacks 
or staples. It can be cut like any 
screening and put up just as easily. 

Though translucent, Cel-O-Glass is 
not transparent. It is opaque enough 
for use in walls and partitions, doors 
and windows, in fact, anywhere where 
good healthful light, without trans- 
parency is required. The cost of build- 
ing is in proportion to the amount of 
this material used. If your walls con- 
sist entirely of Cel-O-Glass you simply 
need to build the frame of the house. 
Then stretch your fabric from bottom 
to top of frame and tack it on the same 
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as wire screen. Or you may prefer 
wood walls to a height of four or five 
feet and Cel-O-Glass the rest of the 
way. This requires more labor, per- 
haps, but once you have come to the 
fabric part the work becomes easy. 


Basso-Profundo Plug 


HE development of bass plugs con- 

tinues unabated. One of the newer 
members of this species is the “Basso 
Profundo Bass Plug,” which is claimed 
to have an exceptionally life-like bug 
wigggle. The nose and tail are alumi- 
num, the head red and the body silver. 
It is said that the Basso Profundo is 
perfectly balanced, offers very little 
wind resistance and casts with great 
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speed and accuracy. There are no dan- 
gling hooks. They are fastened instead, 
as shown in the illustration. 


New Sleeping Robe 


7 those who like the idea of a large 
flat robe that can be quickly fash- 
ioned into a sleeping bag, this number 
is presented. It is a combination of 
three parts, cover or robe, filling and 
lining, sewed together. 

The interior is a layer of down in 
a down-proof cambric case, or may 
also be had in fibre which gained recog- 
nition among the English during the 
war as a non-conductor of heat. The 
best combination uses. the down interior 
with Hudson Bay blanket lining, but a 
flannel lining may bejused when some- 


thing cheaper is desired. The cover is” 


olive drab, fine yarn, closely woven 
cloth sufficiently waterproof in the 
fibre. An absolutely waterproof cover 
is undesirable, for there should be in- 
terstices in the weaving to allow the 
escape of moisture. 

The robe is rectangular in order that 


it may be used blanket-fashion or quick. 
ly made into a bag by folding and clos. 
ing side and bottom. This is accom. 
plished by pulling a ring handle up or 
down. It fastens the robe closely and 
tightly along the side instantly. 


Jack-O-Lite Flashlight 


oo of the ever present needs of 
the outdoor man is a good flash- 
light. It is about as indispensable as 
any other part of his outfit and its va. 
riety is infinite. Now comes one of a 
self-generating type, called the Jack-0- 
Lite, which generates its own “juice” 
by means of a strong spring. 

On one side of the light is a crank 
handle for winding the spring, which 
in turn operates a generator that makes 
the “juice.” The spring may be fully 
wound in ten seconds and furnishes 
a steady light for three minutes. A 


ACK-O-LITE 


ELECTRIC LANTERN 


switch, at the top, turns it on or off 
when one doesn’t need a continuous 
light. However, the Jack-O-Lite may 
be kept burning indefinitely by simply 
turning the crank handle a few times 
every minute or two. One minute of 
winding provides eighteen minutes of 
light. As long as the spring is kept 
wound, the light burns. 

Among the advantages claimed for 
the Jack-O-Lite is its reliability under 
practically all conditions due to being 
free from short circuit from water or | 
dampness. Its freedom from battery 
deterioration is another. It is always 
ready to operate after a few turns of 
the crank handle. 

The light is equipped for carrying 
spare bulbs inside and with a shoulder 
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strap, by means of which it may be 
conveniently carried over the shoulder, 
leaving the hands free for other work. 


New Expensive Microscope 


ECENTLY there has been placed 

on the market a microscope known 
as the Little Gem. This instrument 
falls in the class of the small inexpen- 
sive microscope, but it has new fea- 
tures that distinguish it from its com- 
panions. The retail price for the in- 
strument is $17.00. 

For an inexpensive microscope, this 
one seems to be constructed with a 
great deal of attention to the quality 
of both its optical and mechanical parts. 
It is possible to get a range of magni- 
fication from 14 diameters (196 times) 
to 75 diameters (5625) times. 

Adjustment for magnification is 
made by extending or contracting the 
draw tube. The focusing is done by 
means of a good quality rack and pin- 
ion system. To procure the lowest 
magnification the tip of the objective 
is removed and the eyepiece tube pushed 
down as far as it will go. The wide 
range of magnifications, and the low 
power that can be procured with this 
instrument, places it in a popular class. 

A new feature, however, that the Lit- 
tle Gem introduces in the less expen- 
sive microscope, is the separatable fea- 
tures. It is possible to remove the base 
at a point just under the stage. This 
makes it possible to place the micro- 
scope directly on any large or bulky 
object and examine any area desired. 
This differs from the average micro- 
scope, in that the object or specimen 
need not necessarily be small, in order 
that it may be placed on a glass slide 
or small card that can be slipped un- 
derneath the clips on the stage of the 
microscope. 

Another feature is the fact that the 
mirror, placed underneath the stage 
when the instrument is used complete, 


may be removed and placed above the 


stage, when the base is removed or 
when it is desired to throw the reflected 
light down on the subject, such is the 
case with opaque specimens. 

This microscope is built to take 
standard slides. Its objective is the 
standard objective and may be removed 
so that any other standard objective 
may be substituted. 

It offers to the amateur microscopist 
an ideal and inexpensive instrument 
for his use. Its operation is most sim- 
ple; a child can use it. It is ruggedly 
built, so that it would give excellent 
service in the hands of the young peo- 
ple who are just beginning to enter 
into the mysteries of the microscopic 
world. Besides its use in the home, 
generally, and in the hands of the ama- 
teur microscopist, the instrument lends 


itself to a wide variety of uses in the 
industrial and educational field gen- 
erally. Its lower powers would make 
it useful for the engraver and printer, 
for example. It is also an excellent in- 
strument to have available for such 
people as purchasing agents, seed men, 
cloth merchants, fur merchants, sales- 
men, and so on. It is expected that 
the type of instrument that this micro- 
scope introduces will go a long way to- 
ward popularizing the microscope gen- 
erally and the subject of microscopy. 


American Canoe Association to 
Change Constitution 


peeeee has recently been mailed to 
members of the American Canoe 
Association of proposed amendments 
to its constitution and by-laws, as fol- 
lows: 


Proposed Amendments to the Consti- 
tution. 

Page 5 of 1926 Yearbook: 

Article V, Section 2. Insert a para- 
graph to follow the paragraph entitled 
“How Elected” and preceding the para- 
graph entitled “The Commodore,” as 
follows: 

How Nominated. — The Commodore 
and the Secretary shall be nominated 
by the Board of Governors or by a 
quorum of the Board of Governors, if 
the full board is not present, at the 
A.C. A. Camp; acting as a Nominating 
Committee. 

Page 6 of 1926 Yearbook: 

Paragraph entitled “The Vice and 
Rear-Commodores and Pursers.” In- 
sert the word “active” after the word 
“the” in the first line of the paragraph. 

Page 6 of 1926 Yearbook: 

Article V, Section 13. “Representa- 
tion.” Change this section to read as 
follows: In the event of any Division 
being unrepresented or not fully repre- 
sented at any meeting of the General 
Executive Committee, the Commodore 
shall appoint any active member or 
members of the Association to repre- 
sent said Division as members of the 
Executive Committee pro tempore, with 
power to vote. Said member shall re- 
port in writing in full to the Vice-Com- 
modore of said Division, the transac- 
tions of said meeting, as soon as con- 
venient thereafter. 

In the event of any Division being 
unrepresented at any meeting of the 
Board of Governors or of the Racing 
Board, such Board shall appoint any 
active member of the Association to sit 
with it, to represent that Division, 
without voting power. Said member 
shall report in writing in full to the 
member of the Board of said Division, 
the transactions of said meeting, as 
soon as convenient thereafter. 

Page 5 of 1926 Yearbook: 


Article IV, Section 1, Honorary Mem- 
bership. Add to the end of the section 
after the words “Executive Commit- 
tee,” “at the annual Committee Meet- 
ing in October or November.” 

Page 6 of 1926 Yearbook: 

Article VI, Section 1. Executive 
Committee. Lines 11 and 12. Omit the 
words “in October or November,” and 
substitute the words “between Novem- 
ber 15 and December 15.” 

Page 6 of 1926 Yearbook: 

Article VI, Section 2. Quorum. This 
section to be changed to read as fol- 
lows: At all meetings of Division Exec- 
utive Committees three members and 
deputies shall constitute a quorum. At 
all meetings of the General Executive 
Committee, nine members and deputies 
shall constitute a quorum. When in 
the opinion of the Commodore a special 
meeting is not necessary, all questions 
may be voted upon by letter to the Com- 
modore. 

Page 7 of 1926 Yearbook: 

Article V, Section 5. Board of Gov- 
ernors. After the word “elected” in 
the fourth line, add the sentence “In 
the event of a vacancy occurring, the 
Executive Committee at its next meet- 
ing shall elect a member of the Division 
in which the vacancy exists, for the re- 
mainder of the unexpired term. 

Page 7 of 1926 Yearbook: 

Article V, Section 6. Quorum. Omit 
all the section after the words “dis- 
ability only” in the fifth line. 

In all articles of the Constitution 
and chapters of the By-Laws where the 
word “member” occurs and the mean- 
ing and intent is obviously “active 
member,” the word “active” shall be in- 
serted before the word “member.” 


Proposed Amendments to the 
By-Laws 
Page 10 of 1926 Yearbook: 


Chapter I, Section 1. Membership. 
Omit the words “Three ($3)” in the 
fifth line and substitute the words 
“four ($4).” Omit the word “two” in 
the sixth line and substitute the word 
“three.” 

Page 11 of 1926 Yearbook: 

Chapter I, Section 2. Dues. Omit 
the word “two” in the first line, and 
substitute the word “three.” Insert the 
following after the first sentence end- 
ing “January 1”: “One dollar of the 
annual dues of each active member 
shall be paid by the Treasurer as the 
price of a yearly subscription to the 
publisher of Water Sports, so long as 
that magazine remains an official or- 
gan of the Association. Each subscrip- 
tion shall be accompanied by the name 
and address of the member.” 

Chapter I, Section 4. Division of 
Fees and Dues. Finish the first sen- 
tence with the word “Treasurer.” Be- 
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What becomes 
of the empty 
tobacco tins? 


Of course, to most people an empty to- 
bacco tin is just something to throw 
away. But there are exceptions. 

A railroad fireman started a pile of 
Edgeworth tins on the American desert 
as a sort of shrine, he says. Passengers 
and employees, according to his story, 
caught the spirit and the pile grew fast. 

Another smoker writes from Egypt 
that he has scattered Edgeworth tins 
along the Nile and succeeded in placing 
one in the innermost chamber of a Pha- 
raoh’s tomb. 

A telegraph operator says he uses 
Edgeworth tins as amplifiers for the 
Morse code that comes in over his va- 
rious wires. 

Still another use is brought to light by 
Mr. L. C. Quinn of New York. He says: 


New York City. 

Larus & Bro. Co. 
Richmond, Va. 
Gentlemen: 

As a member of the Edgeworth Club, 
I want to tell you of a little scheme I 
have to help the game along. When I 
take the last pipeful from the blue can, 
I always set it up in some tonspicuous 
place where it may be seen by pas- 
sengers on the subway or elevated plat- 
forms, or in an office window where 
passersby may have their attention 
mutely drawn to this very good smoking 
tobacco, which I have been using for 
eleven years. Maybe other members of 
the Club would like to follow suit 
when they have an opportunity. 


Yours very truly, 
L. C. QUINN. 


To those who have 
never tried Edge- 
worth, we make this 
offer : 

Let us send you free 
samples of Edgeworth 
so that you may put 
it to the pipe test. If 
you like the samples, 
you’ll like Edgeworth 

wherever’. and 
whenever you 

Wbuy it, for it 

never changes in 
quality. 

Write your 
name and ad- 
dress to Larus & 
Brother Com- 
pany, 7-T S. 21st 

Street, Richmond, Va. 

We'll be grateful for the name and 
address of your tobacco dealer, too, if 
you care to add them. 

In addition to the various regular 
sizes in which Edgeworth Plug Slice and 
Ready Rubbed are offered, there is a spe- 
cial week-end-size can for 35c that is just 
the thing for outdoor men who love their 


pipes. 

To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edge- 
worth, Larus & Brother Company will 
gladly send you prepaid by parcel post 
a one- or two-dozen carton of any size 
of Edgeworth Plug Slice or Edgeworth 
Ready-Rubbed for the same price you 
would pay the jobber. 


On your radio—tune in on WRVA, Richmond, Va. 
{ —the Edgeworth station. Wavelength 256 meters. : 
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gin a second sentence as follows: 
“After the subscriptions to the official 
organ have been taken out, the en- 
trance fees and the remainder of the 
dues shall be divided fifty per cent., 
etc., etc.” 
Proposed by 
Mavrice D. WILT, 
No. 2263 


Leasing Salmon River 
(Continued from page 489) . 


If any of my readers care to corre- 
spond with me on the question of tak- 
ing a salmon river for the year please 
do so early. The salmon run in the riv- 
ers from early July to late August. 

One great advantage of thus taking 
an unusual holiday is the fact that it 
may be looked upon as not altogether 
purely selfish. The help given to open 
up the country is a very real contribu- 
tion to the people there, and this 
thought would add real satisfaction to 
the visitors. 

Dr. WILFRED T. GRENFELL, 
c/o Miss S. E. Demarest, 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Help, Please 

DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 

BOUT forty miles from Erie there 
flows a beautiful creek called the 
Broken Straw. In size it closely ap- 
proaches a river. If there is one stream 
in our section of the country inhabited 
by bass, this is it—beautiful bronze ba- 
bies. In warm weather when the wa- 
ter is low, the bottom is literally spot- 
ted with their nests and the stream is 
wadeable for miles. So much for de- 
scription. 

As for taking them out of the creek, 
that is a different matter, and I am 
writing this in the sole hope that you 
will call on old Izaak Walton or Zane 
Grey or some other worthy nimrod to 
solve my riddle. I have fished here 
every ‘year. I have bought and used 
all the expensive plugs, wabblers, bugs 
and flies I came across. The same suc- 
cess follows each trial. I wade about 
eight miles of slippery creek bottom, 
get thoroughly wet, hungry and dis- 
gusted, and go home with the usual net 
amount—nothing. In a couple of days 
I am back again, out of pure spunk, 
and again I finish with the same taste 
in my mouth. Yet when wading, the 
fish sometimes actually run afoul of 
my boots. 

I never took anything out of this 
stream except once when at the end of 
a long wade, just as I was about to con- 
sign all the bass in the U. S. to Hades, 
I made one more cast for luck, with 
a beautiful feathered creation which 
set me back the price I should have 
used in buying a humidor of Prince 


Albert. I got a strike and he stayed 
hooked. After a beautiful fight I final- 
ly landed my fish; a wonderful, clumsy, 
sucker - mouthed, sheep-faced mullet, 
snagged amidship. My pardner, who 
had been watching with gaping mouth 
my exhibition of superb angling, lay 
right down in eight inches of water 
with an attack of acute St. Vitus palsy. 
At least he shook all over like he had 
some terrible affliction. The “razzing” 
he gave me could have been used to 
keep the comic papers supplied with 
jokes for weeks and weeks. 

Our very next trip to this “Anglers’ 
Paradise” handed us another surprise 
package. We parked our car and fitted 
up our tackle. The sun had just begun 
to show his rim above the eastern hori- 
zon, as the poets say: “Ideal, the time 
and place.” The stream at this particu- 
lar spot rushed gurgling over a long 
stretch of riffles which terminated in a 
rock-bound pool. Pardner was in a joc- 
ular mood that morning. (“Corn,” I 
suppose.) He attached a fool “wiggler 
plug” to the correct end of his highly 
enameled line. I’ll swear that “plug” 
was eight inches long and weighed 
about a half pound net. He “snuk” 
up on that pool and socked the afore- 
said “plug” clean across it. He had 
retrieved about half his cast when his 
wild yell told me something had hap- 
pened. (Probably bitten by a rattler, 
thought I.) Well, after my nerves had 
settled, I surveyed his prize; as nice a 
two-pound, small-mouthed bass as I 
ever surveyed, and I have done some 
surveying. We decided that, for once, 
we had struck a lucky fishin’ day. As 
I didn’t have any imitation “baby 
sharks” in my “trousseau,” I had to 
be content with other “crow’s loot.” 
You wouldn’t believe it, but at the end 
of the eight mile water hike, we had 
one bass, the same one. 

On one other fruitless trip, we came 
around a bend in the stream and saw a 
native disappearing over a near-by hill 
with about thirty feet of Chinese for- 
est over one shoulder and a nice string 
of bass over the other. Please ask Mr. 
Forest or Mr. Stream what that “bird” 
was using to fool the fish, We have 
tried creek chubs for bait but. we never 
had his success. Even tried spittin’ on 
the hook. If any ForEST AND STREAM 
readers have ever fished this creek and 
taken any bass out of it without the 
use of dynamite, let them come forth 
and assert themselves. I would be per- 
fectly willing to give my autographed 
photo in exchange for the formula 
Can you suggest anything? 

I enjoy your publication immensely, 
especially your occasional articles on 
fish propagation, and if acceptable, I 
can send you some photos of our own 
local hatchery at Corry, Pa. The prem- 
ises are beautiful and wonderfully kept 
at State expense. 


In writing to advertisers mention FOREST AND STREAM. It will identify you. 
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With the hope that some FOREST AND 
STREAM reader can suggest a way of 
capturing some of the denizens of the 
Broken Straw, I will “sign off.” 

Howarp R. WELLINGTON, 
1262 E. 26th Street, Erie, Pa. 


A Fox Hunt in New York State 
DEAR FoREST AND STREAM: 


OX hunters are fortunate in hav- 

ing a magazine like FOREST AND 
STREAM which will gather in and pub- 
lish real fox hunting stories written by 
real New England fox hunters instead 
of the customary fox hunting, embel- 
lished with pictures of red-coated hunt- 
ers riding thoroughbred horses with a 
few dozen hounds good at running an 
annis seed bag or a trail laid by drag- 
ging a gunny sack which has been well 
soaked with water and then rubbed 
oven a poor cooped up fox until the 
sack smells a bit foxy. 

The English style of fox hunting is 
all right in its place, but the Hildeberg 
Mountain section of New York State 
is not a section in which a man or a 
horse can follow a wild fox, and the 
native fox hunter of the Hildebergs 
couldn’t afford to keep a pack of hounds 
and a stable of horses good for noth- 
ing but hunting to hounds. The native 
fox hunter, of which I am one, is le- 
gion in the north, and the mounted fox 
hunter few and far between. 

Here is the story of a real fox hunt 
in that rugged country northwest of 
Albany, N. Y. It was a late Novem- 
ber day with a light tracking snow and 
I was anxious to see what a real pup 
I bought of an Ithaca gun-maker would | 
say when he first put his nose in a) 
good fresh fox track, so I was up at. 
four o’clock, had my chores done, and | 
my breakfast stowed away long a oon 
daybreak, and when the sun rose over 
the Hildebergs I was well on my way 
to the mountain and the red pup Buck 
had disappeared. By the time I had 
reached the east side of the mountain, 
Buck was over on the south-west cor- 
ner and had a fox going and was trail- 
ing like the wind, pushing the fox a 
little faster than he cared to go, so the 
old red ran in the rocks after about a 
half mile run. About this time three 
of my neighbors who are real fox 
hunters joined me with their four older 
and more experienced dogs, which had 
run together and knew the fox hunting 
game, and they struck a cold track and 
away they went. My puppy Buck didn’t 
quite understand what it all meant, but 
because there was but a little scent in 
the track and the fox had him hunting 
all around “stubble” field, it was easy 
for me to keep up with the older dogs 
until they jumped the fox after a mile 
of cold trailing, and as I looked across 

(Continued on page 502) 
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with the game! 


ET the high-fliers—a long shot is a test 
of marksmanship and adds zest to the 
day’s sport. And to get those high, swift-winged 
birds — ducks, geese and brant—shoot DU 
PONT OVAL—the powder with high velocity, 
greater shocking power and producing better 
patterns. It’s the sportsman’s insurance for a 
good day. 
Du Pont powders are renowned for their uni- 
form behavior and dependable performance. 
Every manufacturing step is based on expe- 
riences of 125 years of powder making. 


Ask your dealer for DU PONT OVAL for 
ducks, geese and brant—DU PONT (bulk) and 
BALLISTITE (dense) for the other game loads 
shown on the du Pont Standard Loads Chart. 
Keep upwith the game—shoot du Pont powders. 


3s 


in 12-auge toads only, ise Na 


E.I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc. 
Sporting Powder Division 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


Double Guns for game $37.50 to $750, 
Single Barrel trap guns $95 to $750. 


A New Ythaca 


With a feather weight Ithaca you can get into action quicker, travel farther and 

finish fresher than with a heavy gun. 12 ga. as light as 614 lbs., 16’s, 20's and 

.410’s still lighter and super 10-bores weighing only 814 lbs. that carry the extreme 

aw load and kill 10 or 15 yards farther than any 12-bore. Send for 1926 
alog. 


ITHACA GUN COMPANY © Ithaca, N.Y. ° Box 25 
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HUNTERS! 


Buy practical hunting 


clothes for your fall shoot 
ET an outfit you can 
RED HEAD bank on to keep you 
ara y smiling rain or shine. 
A hunting coat that will 
ive your arms plenty of 
tee play. Pantsthat won't 
clamp like a vise when you 
— — = —_ _ 
will st world’s o' nish- 
ment. Ask for REDHEAD 
BRAND. 


LOOK 


for the RED HEAD 
BRAND label on your 
waterproof hunting: 
clothes. It guarantees 
complete satisfaction. 
Also RED HEA 
BRAND Gun Cases 
and Covers—a complete 
line of leather and can- 
vas hunters’ and camp- 
ers” equipment. 


WRITE 


Sor free descriptive folder of 
RED HEAD BRAND 
Equipment 


Alward-Anderson-Southard Co, 
W. Chicago Ave., 
* CHICAGO, U.S. A. 


IN COMFORT — AND 
SAVE HOTEL BILLS 


TRAVE 


Easy to erect. Waterproofed 
and insect proof. Screened win- 
dows and door with storm cur- 
tains, umbrella arms, poles and 
stakes complete ready to erect, 
All parts heavily reinforced. 
ats every requirement. 

x1 

Also a full line of CAMP EQUIPMENT 

Illustrated descriptive folder upon request 
BARNETT CANVAS GOODS CO., Inc. 
Largest Manufacturers and Camp Outfitters in the East 
123 Arch Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


ermamoa. TENT 
Nasi St 54 gi 


icets, Cots, Clothing, Boots, ey Ete. Send 
4c stamps today for new illustrated catalog. 


$18.50 


Floor Cloth 
$3.00 extra 


Sizes 7’x7’, 7’x9’, 


COPYRIGHT * ESTABLISHED 1868 
Dept. 301__ Box 1835, Richmond, Va. 


CAMPERS -Write i FREE CATALOG 


Describes Air Mattresses, New Folding faa 
Tents, Sleeping Robes, Fish! ing Capes and 
many other items. Write now. 


-\_ METROPOLITAN CAMP Coops FOLKS 
Dept. J-6 Athol, Mase. 


CAMP COOKERY 
By Horace Kephart 
This book tells what a man should carry 
in both pack and head. Every step is traced 
—the selection of provisions and utensils, 
the quantity of each, preparation of game, 
building of fires, cooking of every conceive 
able kind of food, etc. 


154 pages. Illustrated. Flexible Cloth, $1.00 
Forest & Stream Pyb, Co. 257 W. 57th St.,N. ¥. C. 
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Salt Marsh Memories 
(Continued from page 459) 


hanging around awhile they started off. 
Ben called them back and asked them 
to have some of our lunch. They did 
and started again. They got about sev- 
enty-five yards and Ben called them 
back again and gave them two bottles 
of beer. As they again started off one 
of them complained of a headache. I 
was still sitting on the duck on the pile 
of salt hay and didn’t dare to move. 
Ben let them get another seventy-five 
yards when he thought of some head- 
ache tablets he had, and he sounded 
another recall. This time he let them 
go. Ben taunts me to this day about 
that duck. Dear old Claude has gone 
away. Andy Gibson ate the duck and 
is neutral. 


Cy twice in my life have I been 
on the marsh during a flight of 
golden plover—once when I was a boy 
about twelve on Freshet Marsh in a dry 
nor’easter in October. Thousands of 
plovers passed over and hundreds stop- 
ped on their way to feed in the pond 
holes. No decoys were needed. I re- 
member one old gunner rowing up the 
creek who must have had more than 
a bushel in the bow of his dory. I car- 
ried home twenty-eight. The flight was 
over by ten o’clock. Always after that 
I was either a day ahead or a day be- 
hind the flight. Also, some years I 
never heard of their passing. 

In October, I think in 1917, in an- 
other dry nor’easter, I struck the flight 
on Plum Island Marsh. Leon Davis 
was with me, one of the best wing shots 
in the United States. This time the 
birds were much shyer and nothing in 
numbers compared to that long-ago 
flight. We got the bag limit very easi- 
ly, and as before, they had all passed 
by ten o’clock. On both occasions 
there were Winter yellowlegs scattered 
among the flocks. The law prohibiting 
the sale of plover and other shore birds 
has been a blessing. 

I have proved to my own satisfaction 
during the past two years that our 
shore birds are increasing rapidly. At 
the same time they are changing their 
air routes along that part of the New 
England Coast with which I am fa- 
miliar. 


 Recnce been asked how to gun for 
shore birds. It is very simple, Se- 
lect a pond hole where there is good 
feed on a big marsh as far away from 
human habitation as possible. Build a 
blind according to your means, also it 
depends on how well you like to tote 
brush and lumber. When the season 
opens, get to your blind at daylight, set 
out your decoys, and hang on till sun- 
set. There will be days you will not 


see a feather; there will be other days 
when you will get some birds, but above 
all things you have got to know how 
to shoot and how to call. 

My way of cooking shore birds: Skin 
your birds and cut off legs, wings and 
head and wash thoroughly, preferably 
in ocean water. Sprinkle a little salt 
inside and out and drench with flour. 
Place them in a common shallow bak- 
ing tin in a half-inch of water. Bake 
in a slow oven, rare or well done and 
baste often according to your taste, 
Serve with steaming hot baked po- 
tatoes, steaming hot baking-powder bis- 
cuit, and a good cup of strong tea. 


We Caught a Muskie 


(Continued from page 461) 


biggest bait that got the biggest fish. 
So I felt confidence in both hook and 
line and hoped the fish was hooked to 
stay. 

The only problem which presented 
itself was how to land him. The launch 
was too high above water to reach 
down and get him and while the line 
was strong enough to hold him in the 
water, lifting a fish of that size on 
any ordinary line wasn’t to be thought 
of, 

“Hey, Doc!” I yelled, “I got a big 
one; bring the canoe over so I can get 
into it.” 

Stimulated by the excitement of a 
big fish to deal with Uncle Doctor man- 
aged to get his craft under control and 
paddled back. In the meantime I played 
the fish unconcernedly. He made short 
runs and then jumped and splashed. 
When he was on the surface it was 
easy enough to take line without put- 
ting very much strain on the tackle. 
As soon as Uncle Doctor got the canoe 
alongside I clambered down into it. 
The fish had made a determined dive 
under the launch to get away from the 
canoe as it came up and that was about 
the strongest run that he made. Two 
or three more dashes occurred, after I 
got into the canoe, before I worked him 
in close. Now, if not before, I felt sure 
he was a muskie and announced the 
fact. 


LTHOUGH I wasn’t nervous about 
it, William Robert was. 

“Oh! Don’t let him get away!” he 
kept beseeching from the launch, and, 
every time the muskie ran or splashed, 
“Oh! did he get away?” The pathos 
in the kid’s appeal was touching. I 
felt it expedient to soothe him. 

“Not yet,” I assured him, cheerfully, 
“but very likely he will. A good many 
such fish do.” And again, after an- 
other imploring request not to let him 
go, “Now, don’t feel too bad about it if 
he does.” 

In the meantime I brought his mus- 
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kieship up to the edge of the canoe and 
tried to lift him in by the eye-sockets 
us I had the pike, but either the sockets 
were more shallow or the eyes were 
firmer and filled them better. We 
couldn’t get a good hold. He twisted 
away and made another short run, his 
last. The next time he came within 
reach I grabbed him by the gills and 
flipped him into the canoe and as I did 
so he fell off the hook. It had not been 
in his mouth at all, but had caught 
deeply above one eye. A little longer 
play or a bit of rough handling and he 
would have been lost. 

The boy was trembling like a leaf. 
It must have been a more exciting fight 
to watch than it was to take part in. I 
however, was filled with a vast satis- 
faction. I had caught my first muskie, 
in the fiftieth Summer of my life, and 
he was a big one. How big? Well, he 
measured thirty-eight inches from 
snout to fork of tail, forty inches to 
the tip. We hung him on our inade- 
quate fifteen-pound fish scales and felt 
we could justly describe him as a 
twenty-five-pound fish. Later an ex- 
perienced muskie fisherman came along 
who corroborated our estimate. 


yaar ROBERT’S pike was only 
about four inches shorter than 
the muskie, and we had a good chance 
to compare the two fishes. The color- 
ing, is, of course, very different, but 
there is fully as much difference in 
form. The muskie is heavier, deeper, 
broader and firmer. The pike has a 
soft, lank belly that caves in, the belly 
of the muskie is firmly muscled and 
adds much more weight in proportion. 

Perhaps after catching a single mus- 
kie I should not feel qualified to pro- 
nounce on the fighting qualities of the 
two fish. But, as far as my experience 
goes, a pike of equal weight will take 
longer runs than a muskie and pull 
harder on a straight-away pull. He is 
a sullen fish, will sulk and let you do 
the pulling. The muskie is excitable, 
he plunges and doubles and thrashes 
around, but when he is doing that he 
isn’t putting the same weight on the 
line that he would be if he were run- 
ning away. He makes shorter runs, 
then gets mad and plunges. 

We are sure we could have handled 
this fellow with the bamboo fly rod. He 
put no special strain on the tackle at 
any time, and, of course, we didn’t in- 
sist upon his coming our way when he 
was too much opposed to it. A pike 
of this weight would have been much 
longer and we believe that in a straight 
away dash the long, slender body gives 
an advantage. There’s a whole lot of 
difference in the disposition of the two 
fish. The muskie didn’t seem to show 
any disposition to bite us, as we had 
been told he would. He seemed fully 
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Instantly 
—just lift tiller, motor does the work 


SLIGHT lift of the tiller instantly operates the patented, ex- 
A clusive automatic reverse. No awkward tussle with the 
motor—no ‘stopping and cranking backwards. You don’t 
take your eyes off the course ahead. 
This is just one of 12 new features included in the new 1926 
Champion Evinrude Sport Twin all of which combine to make 
the greatest outboard motor ever built. For the first time com- 
forts and conveniences have been included in outboard motor 
construction comparable to those of your car. 


These features include Self-Steering; Extra power; Electric Light; 
30% Hotter Spark; Improved Tilt-up; Tiller and Rope Steering; 
Shear-off Pin Compartment; Improved Cooling; Leather Tiller 
Handle; New Locking Device; New Carburetor; Dual Ignition. 
For new joy in boating thrills, for utility, for genuine red- 
blooded “‘he-man’”’ sport, the new 1926 Champion Evinrude 
Sport Twin is the outstanding type of all outboard motors. 
Go to the nearest Evinrude Dealer—let him demonstrate these 
new features. Write for the new 1926 “Evinrude Year Book”’. 
563 EVINRUDE BLDG,., 

EVINRUDE MOTOR CO., . MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

Also makers of the world-famous Evinrude Single and Big 

Twin (4H.P., 10to 15M. P.H.) and Evinrude Camp Stoves. 

Distributors: 


115 East 23rd St., New York, City, N. Y. 259 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 
117-119 Broadway, O: , Calif. 211 Morrison St., Portland, Oregon 
79 Columbia St., Seattle, Wash. 


The New 1926 Champion 
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Send for free catalog illustrating and 

mp describing Duxbak Outing Clothing. 
1% America’s favorite for 22 years. 
Sample of special cloth in cata- 

log--firm, closely woven, pliable 

and rainproofed. Double at 

exposed parts. Garments made 


right for comfort, conven- , . Zo CAMPER 


ience, toy sn and long 
wear. Styles for all sports. Co 
mplete 80- page Book 

Urica Duxsax site foe catalog now. on A. B.C. of Motor Campin; . edited G. W. 
~ Gonr., 10 Movts Sr. Urica, N.Y. Sutton, Jr., a national authority. First aid hints, 
campin; uipment, etc., fully described and illus- 

trated. Bells for 25c, but we’!l send you a copy free 

on request-edition limited-send for yourcopy today. 
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The most experienced and 
largest*boat builders in 
America recommend 
the Kermath marine en- 
gine. They know. Ex- 
perience is a wise and 
judicious teacher. 


Simple design and sound 
construction by expert 
craftsmen have estab- 
lished Kermath’s repu- 
tation for unusual econ- 
omy and surprising efh- 
ciency. 


The maintenance of a 
Kermath marine motor 
amounts to almost 
nothing. That is one of 
the reasons it has gained 
world-wide good will 
and great prestige. 


All we ask is an oppor- 
tunity te discuss your 
motor problem. Ker- 
maths come in from 3 


to 150 H.P. $135 to 
$2150 f.0. b. Factory. 


Write us for expert and experi- 
enced advice. 


KERMATH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


11 E. Wellington St., 5898 Commonwealth Ave., 
Toronto, Ont. Detroit, Mich. 


New York Display Rooms: r 
50 W. 17th St., New York, N. ¥. 


Read ‘the Camp-Sport-Tour article, page 462, 
this issue. 


Buy a rowboat seat 


Folds up—Easily carried 


Regular price $3.25 
Special price 


*2.65 


OUTBOARD MOTOR COVERS 


of heavy water-proofed canvas 


° Cc: 0.) 
Price $1 .90 BOPLUS. POSTAGE 


Write for illustrated circulars 
MARINE 


EDWIN W. UNDERHILL, ao ae 


354-F MAIN STREET, NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 
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as scared as any pike. The muskie is 
a nervous, touchy, frantic creature, the 
pike is more sullen and stubborn. 

At any rate, now that I have caught 
a muskie, and, incidentally, landed 
him with my bare hands. I am ready 
to take on a tarpon next. 


Canoeing in the Windigo 
Country 
(Continued from page 467) 


moves again, and the smoke wreaths 
are there almost ahead of him. He 
rushes back a ways, holding one hand 
to his eyes and waving the long-handled 
spoon with the other. Presently he re- 
turns again to the fire and the kettle 
and begins stirring it as before. Again 
the little smoke rings spiral about him 
playfully, then I seem to hear a voice, 
like the ghost of a voice, then words, 
as though from a very great distance, 
but curiously distinct: 

“Whew! ...! Where the... and 

. is that . .. blank wind coming 
from? . that . . . smoke anyway! 
And the ... mush too! *-!***-*!” 

I kind of glance over to where my 
wife is, but she never takes any notice, 
and when I look back towards the fire 
the vision is gone. So I light up the 
pipe and forget about it. 

The long-handled spoon is rusted to 
nothing, but the pudding never burns. 


Every one of the plump little grains. 


keeps its individuality until it is done. 
Think of the gooey mess a half hour of 
stirring would make of it. 

There is another aluminum kettle 
that fits snugly into the first one that 
is handy for hot water, boiling beans 
or anything a kettle can be used for, 
and can be used with the aluminum pan 
as an extra double boiler. Two more 
deep pans are used as plates, two tin 
cups with riveted handles, a small pot 
for tea or coffee, two large aluminum 
cups without handles for wild goose- 
berry or blueberry sauce, spoons, forks 
and a short paring knife, a little spat- 
ula and a frying pan, is the cooking 
outfit complete. They nest and go into 
a bag. It is the most perfect cooking 
outfit that was ever scraped together. 
Sure, the handle of the frying pan folds 
under. And the spatula? Well, a spa- 
tula is a little riggin’ built on the run- 
ning gears of an ordinary caseknife, 
only the blade is very limber, and it is 
particularly useful in loosening up an 
obstinate hotcake when it sticks to the 
bottom of the frying pan about the 
time you want to flop ’er. 


Y the time that big star over in the 
south-southeast begins to twinkle 
signals to its reflection down in the lake, 
the camp pudding is tucked away to 


the last spoonful, the plates and things 
washed, the gloom of the night begins 
edging in from every side. Nota sound 
of any kind—yes, down on the beach 
the water is holding some kind of a 
quiet conversation with the little stones; 
and then, too, there is that very faint, 
high, eerie, silvery sound from way 
high in the air or down deep in the 
ground. If you listen closely you can 
always hear it, and never know where 
it comes from. It comes when the night 
creeps up close around the campfire, 
Over the way there is a little point of 
land reaching out into the lake, with 
some spruces growing on it, and their 
tops take fantastic shapes against the 
sky. On one that is taller than the 
rest, on the very tiptop sits a wolf with 
only one ear. In front of him sits an 
owl, a regular giant of an owl, and 
there is a woman with a bundle of 
sticks on her back. The fire is burn- 
ing down to a bed of red coals and 
there is a little dampness and chill in 
the light air that make campers think 
of the warm blankets in the tent. The 
stars make a beautiful roof, but they 
don’t keep out the little spatters of rain 
that may happen along some time in 
the night. 

Man loves a shelter. Even our an- 
cestors, those creatures of the caves, 
sought their dens for shelter from 
storms and protection from the beasts 
that prow] the forests by night. When 
you peer keenly into the darkness in 
the direction of some real or fancied 
racket out there beyond the reach of 
the firelight, frowning and with a 
bristly feeling between your shoulder 
blades, why do you do it? If it were 
daylight you would hardly give it a 
thought, or at the most, a hope of game 
for the kettle. But night sounds, 
thoughts and impressions are different 
from those of the day. Most men will 
meet a clown of a black bear on the 
portage trail with a joyous thrill of ex- 
citement, but at night — well, that is 
something else again. Afraid? No, 
not afraid. If he were afraid, he would 
not enjoy camping in woods that har- 
bor bears that prowl and snowshoe rab- 
bits that thump heavy thumps over 
there where it is so dark you can’t see 
what the devil it is. No, it is not that. 
It is just that the big woods are dark 
and black and weird and uncanny and 
are filled with noises that don’t sound 
like noises ever heard in any other 
place. Another reason is that back a 
little ways a few thousand years or S90, 
man’s trail emerges from a waste of 
endless time and he hasn’t quite re- 
covered from some of his experiences 
there. 


i the wind roared up the north shore 
that night, or only rustled and sighed 
among the needles of the pine trees, I'll 


never tell, for I do not know. A woolly 


It will identify you. 
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plack bear may have sniffed an inquisi- 
tive sniff at the very door of our tent, 
put if he did, we knew nothing of his 
coming or going, for we slept the night 
through in absolute peace and quiet. 
It is worth while to get up early. It 
it worth the effort, and after all is said 
and done, it is about as easy, if not 
altogether as easy, to be up with the 
sun as to sleep until the forenoon is 
half gone. All the wild ones are up and 
stirring by the time the sun is up, if 
they haven’t been out all the night be- 
fore. Why not do likewise? So, when 
an industrious, early rising and hungry 
fly rammed a double pronged harpoon 
into my neck, I reached for my trou- 
sers and groped for the door of the 
tent. Dressing in a pup tent is the 
same as dressing in a Pullman berth, 
and is just as easily and snappily done, 
and afterwards things are even more 
convenient, much more so. Think how 
simple it is, and handy, and completely 
refreshing, to scrub up at the edge of 
the lake before sunup; not elegant, pos- 
sibly, but who cares? It is thorough 
and absolutely sanitary. Then there is 
the first and last call for breakfast. 
Instead of a menu of “a la’s” and “de’s” 
and “du’s,” and tips, it is pancakes and 
bacon fat and your favorite brand of 
coffee boiled in your old black coffee 
pot. Hotels and such with their accom- 
panying annoyances are a necessity, of 
course, and far be it from me to speak 
ill of them. »What a glorious thing it 
is that mortal man may take his A. W. 
0. L. and not be subject to some pen- 
alty or other on his return to duty. 
(To be continued in September) 


Three Weeks in the Ontario 
Wilderness 


(Continued from page 469) 


What sport it was to lightly cast the 
fly a few rods ahead into a dark pool 
at the foot of a big stone around which 
the water surged. But it was some job 
to land a fish! It couldn’t be brought 
up to the net over the rocks and one 
was fortunate if he got close enough 
to slip a net under him before he was 
off. To one fish landed five would be 
lost. 

Probably the surest way to catch 
brook trout in the Rapid is to use an 
extension steel rod and worms. At 
least that’s what the guide said and 
he has a penchant for knowing how 
to get fish to eat, even if the sporting 
element of the catch isn’t paramount 
with him. 

Other side trips to small lakes for 
speckled trout, sometimes good and 
sometimes poor, made the trip of three 
weeks seem all too short as we carried 
over a three-quarters mile portage into 
Basswood Lake only 12 miles from 
Thessalon, and direct connections home. 
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One Motori 
for All Uses! 


HIFT the Super Elto from heavy 
boat to speed craft, from speed craft 

to family boat—or take it along on your 
long distance fishing trip — this one 
model is your capable motorfor any boat! 


Hereis true balance of power and weight. 
Bountiful 4 H.P. andlight weight. Light 
enough for the stern of frailest craft ~ 
fast enough to thrill the most experi- 
enced boatsman — and powerful enough 
to drive the bulkiest open hulls through 
every condition of wind and water. 


Easy, quarter-turn starting — always! 
Safe Rudder steering! Control from 


any part of the boat! Trouble proof 
Propello Pump! These and a score 
of other features insure the Elto user 
of maximum pleasure and longest 
service from his motor. 


Send for the new Super Elto Catalog? 
ELTO OUTBOARD MOTOR CO. 


OLE EVINRUDE, President 
Dept 11 Mnfrs. Home Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 


turn” 


Cjhe Super 


OUTBOARD 
CANOE 
OR BOAT 


that will use you 
ite’ at a price 
you will be glad to 
pay. All styles. 
Write for 
illustrated catalog 
E. M. White & Co. 
sy 6. Old _ Town, Me. 
Established 1890 


Folding 


A Cc M Boats 


Great for Duck Hunters 


Just fold your Acme and put it in your auto, or in 


the baggage car. 

carry it. 

shove off. 
GO AFTER THE DUCKS IN AN 

x ACME BOAT OR CANOE 

No other boat like it. Fold or unfold it in 6 to 8 

minutes, Thousands in use. The first choice for 

hunters for 36 years. Ideal for camping and outing 

trips. Light, strong, safe. Carries enormous loads. 

Price surprisingly low. Duck hunters get the facts. 
THE ACME FOLDING BOAT CO. 

88 Boat St. Miamisburg, Ohio 


Or tuck it under your arm and 
When you reach the water, unfold it and 
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Turns the Rowboat into a Launch” 


en nc cb SEE pe 


Ria 
\°" BOATS aa 


Outbo Motors 


Andacomplete line of other boats at real 
money-saving prices. Prompt shipment 
from either of our two factories to you. 
Canoes 

-00 
and up 
Five models and four lengths tochoose from. Inclu- 
ing non-sinkable sponson canoes. 


‘With or without engine. 18 to 26 ft. long. For lakes, 

rivers, shallow water and weeds, 

CATALOG FREE— SAVE MONEY— ORDER BY MAIL 
Please state the kind of boat you are interested in (15) 

———> TWO LARGE FACTORIES <_______- 

THOMPSON BROS. BOAT MFG. CO. 


405 gilis Ave. Write to 125 Elim Street 
PESHTIGO. WIS. (ZitherPlace) CORTLAND. N.Y, 
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Luckie? 


[ should smile/ ‘f 


Ce 
A quality Rod at 
a moderate price 


Luckie Steel Fishing Rod—a rod ranging 
in price from $2.50 to $6.00 (according 
to the style) which is quality clear 
through. It’s as good as many others 
selling at twice the prices. Made by the 
makers of the famous Bristol Steel Fish- 
ing Rods. Write for free catalog giving 
prices of all models. The Horton Manu- 
facturing Co., 18 Horton St., Bristol, 
Conn. Pacific Coast Agents: The Phil 
B. Bekeart Co., San Francisco, Cal. 


LUCKIE BAIT CASTER, $4.25 


No. 600 Luckie Bait Casting Steel Rod—3 
joints—4 to 6% feet. Cork handle. An ex- 
ne all- ——— rod. Black enameled. Weight 
from 6% to 7% oz. Price $4.25. Specify 
length wanted. If your dealer can't supply 


you, order direct enclosing price. 
MARK 


TRADE 


Something Entirely New! 


THE BROOK SHINER CASTING BAITS 
— © 


PATENT PENDING 


Two eee Baits nits for ‘or $1.00 
Special Introd: © this Month 


REGULARLY P PRICED AT $1.50 
LARGE BAIT for pi wall and 
aoe ior pickerel, eyed great 


SMALL BAIT f and smail 
ees —— large mouthed 
We guarantee the Brook Shiner Baits to catch 
more fish than any bait you ever owned. Money 
refunded and $5.00 for an: ony ssteloce Besok Stiinse 
Bait—Tried out and oO. *d by old timers. 


THE BROOK SHINER BAIT COMPANY 
625 Sixth A Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Steel Fishing Rod 







But the spell of the virgin wilderness 
clings tightly as I write these lines and 
next Summer business can go hang! 
I’m going back. 


“Once on Wind-Swept 
Waters” 
(Continued from page 477) 


and at once began to suggest ways and 
means of corralling their quarry. 


E got the thirty-two here to make 

a play with,” he said, joyfully. 
“You take the paddle and we’ll gather 
them in. Come on, let’s go.” 

“Wait a bit, Old Fire Head,” cau- 
tioned Jimmie. “We want to get them 
while they are making a haul and get 
the goods on them right. They have 
it doped that the high wind has driven 
a lot of fish into the bay and they will 
try to seine it all the way across. Why 
don’t you let me carry the gun? You’re 
apt to get excited and hurt somebody.” 

“No chance,“ demurred Sam. “I'll 
take the cartridges out and we will get 
Felix’s gun the first thing. Expect he 
has at least one automatic.” 

“Yes, and I think a shotgun in. the 
boat, too. This is going to be a joyous 
occasion. I am only hoping they have 
a supply of moonshine aboard, so that 
we can get them two ways.” 

“Sure, but let’s not lock them up un- 
til we get them. You never can tell 
about that lad Felix. If he has a shot 
or two of booze in him he is apt to be 
ugly and we will have to watch our 
step. I'll stick him up and you frisk 
him. The other two will probably beat 
it if we give them a chance and I hope 
they do. Felix is my objective. Let’s 
go on around the hill and come up on 
them against the wind and they won’t 
be so liable to hear us.” 

“All right,” agreed Jimmie, “though 
I don’t think there is any chance of 
their hearing us in this wind. Go easy, 
though and don’t snap any more twigs 
than you can help; we don’t want to 
trip up on our first good chance to land 
this crook. I still remember the time I 
fay all night in the weeds watching for 
him and how pleased I was when I 
found he had been tipped off and knew 
I was there.” 


IMMY cut himself a stout cudgel in 

lieu of the paddle and with Sam 
swinging the revolver in his hand they 
started along the edge of the woods. 
They soon turned south and climbed the 
rise, going more cautiously as they 
neared the crest. 

“Ssh!” suddenly hissed Jimmie, “Did 
you see that.” 

“What!” ejaculated the startled Sam. 

“Over there by that woodchuck hole. 
There she is now. See that pheasant 
hen and her chicks? Isn’t she a pic- 
ture! It looks as though we might 
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get some pheasant shooting here in g 
few years.” 

“Come on and shut up,” growled Sam, 
“They'll hear us if you aren’t more 
careful. You darned near scared me 
to death with your nature studying” 

The two crept cautiously up to the 
top of the hill and peered down. The 
poachers had laid their net across the 
narrow bay and were now working it 
toward the sandy shore where they had 
first beached their boat. The half breed 
was in the boat and had a double line 
to the top and bottom of the center 
of the net while Felix and the Canuck 
waded along the opposite shores drag- 
ging the ends. 

“Ease up with that boat, you 
Dummy,” Felix suddenly yelled. “Ain’t 
you got anything in that yellow head of 
yours but mud? Can’t you see you are 
getting ahead of us? Quit rowing, d’ye 
hear!” 

“Don’t you yell at me, you dirty low- 
life!” screamed the breed in a rage, 
dropping the oars and lurching to his 
feet. He staggered as he pulled a shot- 
gun up with him, grasping it by the 
muzzle. “You can’t boss me around an’ 
you better know it quick, too. You 
hear me, you—bum?” 

“Gee,” whispered Sam delightedly. 
“T’ll tell the cock-eyed world they are 
loaded for fair. I hope they bump 
each other off.” 


HEY watched with interest and de- 
light as the two poachers cursed 
each other bitterly, but after a time 
Felix commenced to drag on his end of 
the net and the other dropped back in 
his seat and resumed the oars. The 
Canuck had taken no part in the dis- 
pute but had stood quietly and let them 
finish. He seemed to have no fear that 
they would come to blows and was ap- 
parently used to hearing them quarrel. 
It was a long hard job to get the two 
ends of the net up on the beach and 
the two watchers in the woods were 
stiff and cramped before the men 
brought the ends together and _ stood, 
breathing hard and eyeing the pocket 
of water formed by the net which was 
boiling with the rush of frantic fish 
looking for an outlet. They stepped 
over to the boat which they had beached 
and Felix lifted a large jug out of the 
bow. 

“They don’t need that drink,” said 
Sam, stepping out from the edge of the 
trees to which they had crept. “We've 
got them right now. Hello Felix, how 
goes the battle?” he called cheerily. 

Felix whirled with a snarl] but re- 
laxed a little when he recognized the 
two men and grinned a rather sickly 


grin. 


walked toward him. 
(To be concluded in September. 





























He put the jug back in the boat, 
muttering something to his two com- 
panions and eyed the two men as they 
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Pond Fishing 


(Continued from page 475) 





ed Sam. 














































t 
ca wd utes after their first capture, appar- 
dying.” ently undaunted by their recent mix- 
to the ups with disabled minnows. 
n. The The honors of the morning went to 
‘oss the the rod of my brother. During one of 
‘king it the lulls in fishing, while we talked of 
ley had some trivial matter, a sudden swish of 
f breed his line brought him to his feet with a 
ble line surprised exclamation, which with him 
center is invariably a sharp and whispered 
Canuck “Gosh!” Then followed a spirited and 
s drag- by no means unequal contest, quite as 
interesting fo) me to watch, as it was 
t, you exciting for him to engage in. Is 
“Ain't there any fight in a well-grown yellow 
head of perch? I’ll say there is! 
you are After several minutes of superb han- 
ig, d’ye dling, we both thought he had lost his 
fish. There came a sudden slackening 
ty low- of the line, but quick and dexterous 
1 rage, ff} play of rod and ree’ found the fish still 
to his fast to the hook. His ruse had failed. 
a shot- But he was not through fighting, for 
by the it took another five minutes to bring 
ind an’ him close enough to the boat for me to 
You net. And what a beauty! An accu- 
rate pocket scale gave his weight at 
htedly, || two pounds and nine ounces—the best 
ey are perch of the morning. 
bump 
yo biggest surprise came just be- 
fore we left our fishing grounds. My 
nd de- § brother had finished counting our catch 
cursed § —twenty-nine fine perch, all over a 
a time @ pound in weight—and sat with his rod 
end of between his knees, lighting his pipe, 
ack in | Preparatory to taking in his line. Mine 
_ The § was already in, andI was about to leave 
he dis- my seat to take up the bow anchor 
t them ben I saw the tip of his rod slowly 
ar that end. 
as ap- “Watch your rod, old m:n,” I cau- 
uarrel. § tioned, but scarcely were the words out 
he two § When his knees felt the pressure of the 
‘h and § Tod and with one hand on the butt, he 
. were § struck. The line held taut but there 
men was no movement. 
stood, “Snagged,” said my brother, “but I 
pocket don’t want to lose that hook. It’s one 
‘+h was | Of those Sproats I snelled myself. 
ic fish § “No,” he added, “whatever it is, it’s 
tepped 9 @live.” 
eached “You’re mistaken,” I retorted, “you’ve 
of the | Picked up a water-soaked bit of wood.” 
“Then what makes it carry on like 
» said | that?” he countered as the line started 
of the § °° $0 about in small circles. 
We've “T’ll tell you what it is,” I answered, 
x, how “it’s a darned old turtle.” 
rily. Whatever it was, dead object or live 
ut re- § thing, it was in no haste to show itself. 
ad the There was no sport in the thing, but 
sickly | th of us were curious as a perch to 
» beat know what it might be. Click by click, 
slowly but steadily, the line was short- 
s they @ “ed. After watching for a time, I 
made a hood over my head with my 
sia coat, and peering down into the water. 





about eight feet below the surface, I 
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Kinghher 


brings home 
the bacon 


It’s easy to make poor fishing 
line and dress it up to look good. 
But get it out in the stream—then 
is when the real test comes. 


Kingfisher Silk Fishing Lines 
don’t try to attract you with any 
weird patented advantages, nor do 
they dazzle you with cut prices. 
We do say, however, that every 
yard is made of pure Japanese silk, 
that they contain no artificial or 
spun silk, and that they are scien- 
tifically braided to be stronger than 
their guarantee calls for. Every 
line fully guaranteed. 


WRITE for free catalog giving 
prices and description of every 
style. 


THE HORTON MFG. CO. 


188 Horton St., ° ° Bristol, Conn. 


Pacific Coast Agents: The Phil. B. Bekeart Co. 
717 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 


Manufacturers of Bristol Steel Fishing Rods, 
Luckie Rods, Meek Reels and Blue Grass Reels 


NEW: live fishing 
none \aN stories by well- 
i known authors. 
|. Pictures of lines for 
different purposes, 
| magnified many 
lj times to show their 
- construction. What 
\\ lines big game an- 
\ glers use, and why. 
Our new booklet, 
, “Fish Stories,’”” sent 
frée anywhere. Write your address on a 
post card and send it to the 


Box 430-8 ASHAWAY LINE & TWINE MFG. CO. 
AsHaway, R. I. 


Send for Your Copy - 


eNO Miaka. 
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Kingfisher Chester Silk Line 


One of the old “standbys.” No 
waterproofing. Fairly hard braid- 
ed—very strong. For bait casting 
and general lake and stream fish- 
ing. Will stand hard usage. Color, 
white with fine black check. Price 
100 yds—15 lb. test—$3.75. High- 
er tests in proportion. If your 
dealer can't supply you, order 
direct enclosing price. 


Kingfisher Silk Fishing Lines 












Symploreel S15 


They can’t fool you anglers! 


You know a good reel when you 
see it. You'll like tie “257” 
Symploreel—level wind, anti- 
backlash, built like a watch, 
smooth, silent action, perfect 
balance—you’ll be tickled with it. 


Ask your dealer to show you 
e 9 Symploreel models—$5 to 
$15. If he hasn’t them, write us. 


Free? write for booklet No. 24 
Helpful facts for fishermen. 


Genuine Symploreels made only by 


Meisselbach-Catucci Mfg. Co. 


51 Stanton Street Newark, New Jersey 








In the 
CHILLY DAWN 


When ungloved fingers are 
numb, and stiffened digits de- 
lay your shot, you’ll thank all 
the gods of decoy and “pass” 
that you’ve an 


L. C. SMITH GUN 


fitted with the 


HUNTER ONE-TRIGGER 


Then you can wear the 
heavy glove that won’t fit into 
the guard of a two-trigger gun. 


The Hunter One-Trigger 
allows choice of right or left 
barrel at will, and eliminates 
“fiddling,” “flinching,” and in- 
jury to the trigger-finger. 

Examine this boon to shoot- 
ers at your dealer’s or write 


for Catalog H 41. 


HUNTER ARMS COMPAN? 
FULTON NE Ww vor 
McDONALD & LINFORTH 
Pacific Coast Representatives 


Call Building San Francisco, Calif. 
Export Office: 50 Church Street, NewYork City 


NITRO-SPECIAL 
(In us.) ONLY $27.40 


Gun dealers from coast to 
coast say they never 
saw a Lefever lock out 

of order. The Lefever 

is the only inex- 
pensive double 

that stands use 

and abuse. 


The U.S. 
x Navy buys 
» Lefevers. 


Every 

gun tested 

with an ex- 

tremeload. A 
standardized & 

gun built only in WG 
410,26in.,20ga.and 

16 ga.,26in.and 28in. “S| 
12 ga. in 26 in., 28 in., 

and 30 in. A Lefever 
won the World’s cham- 
pionship at the Olympic 
games in London. Lefever 
has stood for service and dur- 
ability for over 50 years, 


Lefever Arms Co., Ithaca, N. Y, 


Catalogue Free 
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sighted what it was. Then I laughed. 

“Canst draw out leviathan with an 
hook?” I quoted. 

“What d’ye mean?” growled my 
brother, by this time somewhat tired 
of the struggle and short of patience. 

“You’re fast to the original lake ser- 
pent,” I grinned, “an eel in seven 
league boots. Get him a few feet 
nearer the boat and IJ’ll net him for 
you.” 

Quicker said than done. Slowly and 
reluctantly the balky eel was brought 
within net-reach, and I got him in the 
net, but dared not lift him by its han- 
dle for fear of snapping it off. Work- 
ing my hand down until I could grasp 
the rim of the net, I dumped the eel 
into the boat just as he rid his mouth 
of the hook. 


WONDER if you ever tried to kill 

an eight-pound eel within the con- 
fines of a flat-bottomed skiff? Some 
job. This fellow certainly made things 
lively. He upset the bait pail, shoul- 
dered the fish box out of his way, ran 
his head into the overturned can of 
worms, scattering them right and left, 
seemed to be all over the boat at the 
same time, and would have gone over 
the side and back into the pond if 
whacks over the head with the net han- 
dle had not stopped him. He sensed 
that we wanted action and gave it to 
us aplenty. 

Why didn’t you finish him with an 
oar you may ask? Well reader, I tried 
that method once on this same lake 
with a large water snake that dropped 
from an overhanging bough plumb into 
our boat, and only succeeded in knock- 
ing out a bottom board, providing es- 
cape for the snake who never stopped 
to say “thanks.” 

Among the contents of my well-fur- 
nished fishing. kit is a policeman’s 
“billy” made of a piece of lignum vitae 
about as heavy as lead. We use it when 
fishing for black bass or pickerel. One 
blow on the head with this club will 
knock the life out of the largest fish. 
Suddenly I bethought myself of this 
“billy,” took it in hand, and awaited 
the right moment to use it. It came 
as the eel once more darted my way. 
As he raised his head over the seat in 
front, I struck it squarely with this 
deadly weapon. The eel immediately 
tied himself up into knots. The “billy” 
again found his head, and he lay limp 
and almost motionless. Another blow 
and he was done for. 

“Now we got him,” I asked, “what 
are we going to do with him?” 

“Give him to Bill,” answered my 
brother, wiping the perspiration from 
his face and hands. ‘He loves eels and 
this one has meat enough to last him 
a week.” 

“Bill” is a bachelor farmer in the 
neighborhood, whose place we always 


try to visit on our way home from the 
pond. An honest, witty Irishman whom 
we had learned to love, and to whom 
we were indebted for many pleasant 
days in the woods. He is an earnest, in. 
teresting character, and his face always 
reminds me of the daguerreotype of 
Henry D. Thoreau, taken by Moxhan. 
Sometime I may write more about 
“Bill” and his homely, philosophical 
outlook on life. 


Aare at the landing we made 
d everything about the boat neat and 
snug, cached our anchors and bait pail, 
sat down, and contentedly cleaned our 
fish. The entrails we saved and col- 
lected in an old soap box. This done, 
my brother took this box and its con- 
tents out on the lake with the boat, and 
“baited” a spot where the next day we 
planned to fish for “cats.” 

In the meantime I had cut a fra- 
grant bough of black birch, and had 
the fish dried and strung for carrying 
when my brother returned from his 
“chumming” trip. We took the short 
cut home, through the woods, stopping 
on our way to leave the eel, hoping for 
a chat with Bill. But Bill was not at 
home. So we tied the eel to the latch 
on the door of his shack where he would 
be sure to find it. A few days later 
when we stopped to leave Bill some to- 
bacco, he told us the big “feller” was 
the best eatin’ he ever had. Surely it 
was “strong” enough to satisfy any 
taste. 


Practical Game Breeding 
(Continued from page 479) 


their occupation of helping Nature 
keep a balance. I am looking forward 
to the time when game farms, like the 
present fur farming enterprises, will 
be established by the tens of thousands 
throughout the country, where game 
birds of all kinds, not only of North 
America but of every country, will be 
successfully bred. Game has _ become 
so scarce that I have not now the slight- 
est desire to shoot game, but I still take 
a keen sporting interest in shooting and 
trapping vermin and would greatly re 
sent fox hunters, for instance, raising 
foxes in the vicinity of my valley. It 
seems to me that fox-raising and hunt- 
ing is very wasteful. By a liberal use 
of gunpowder, we have greatly depleted 
the game of this country; today, by a 
still more liberal use of gunpowder, we 
can restore it. 


HAVE written this article during 

May, at Little Rock, Arkansas, the 
last wild turkey state in the country. 
But only last week the newspapers 
stated with pride that a certain hunter 
had the extreme good luck to shoot 4 
274%4-pound gobbler! Imagine, in the 
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i son, shooting wild turkeys! It is not 

whom the fault of Mr. Guy Ambler, the State 
casant Fish and Game Commissioner, but of 
ast, in the legislators, for Mr. Ambler has 
nie done all man can to show the shame 
‘pe of such practice. 
xham A lumber firm in this State has se- 

‘ae cured thirty-six thousand acres of land 
phical and is going to take the timber off on 
a scientific basis, as is done in Europe. 
Incidentally, it is going to make the 

mad area a huge game preserve in which 
at a yermin will be exterminated. Thus it 
t pail will be a privately leased shooting pre- 
d “ serve. 

d col- 

d ° = 

con | The Action of Swift Water 

t, and on Streams 

- (Continued from page 487) 

. fra- is cast there is no turning back. An 

d had Indian does not fail to observe this ALL shooting is just around the corner. Have your equipment 

‘rying ff rule no matter how often he has been overhauled at VL. & D. See our stock of VL. & D. Francotte 

n his § through a given piece of white water. Guns and VL. & D. Greifelt Over and Under Guns; also many 

sheet He knows that rapids change as the of best European and Domestic Guns and Rifles. A visit to our Ft 
olen stage of water changes. He takes time Gun Room or a copy of our book ‘‘GUNS”’ will assist you in your ES 
ig for to study first and he saves time and preparations. Complete outfits of camping equipment and acces- f a 
1ot at §f grief later. Of course there are places sories for explorers or hunters. Experts to advise and to assist. Fe 
latch ff where this is not practical, as for ex- yl Rete 
would § ample, at Chase’s Carry in the Alle- : 
later | gash River which is eleven miles long. CAMPING Von LT ENGERKE & DETMOLD Ine. a 
ne to- | Here the writer did the next best thing; EH SCHAUFFLER, Pres.~349MADISON AVE. Dept. A NYC - 
> was §f he studied the first mile to get the type. ; ey 
ely it Summarizing the foregoing rules we r use rn ree S ie sy 
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1. The main channel may be expected 

on the outside of the bend. 
Special Case—The main channel 
by an island may be expected on 


me )For Shaliow Water _, Photographic reproductions of many kinds of 
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fe. Stake-Out Decoys Weigh 4 Ozs., Cost 35c 


















ducks died out of heavy waterproof fiberboard. 
Bodies spread by inserting metal frame with wire 


that side which faces the outside Wg Sz “ leg attached. Also floating decoys weighing one-half 
m,/ pound each at 55 cents each, and oversize Canada stake- 


oe an igh ian oe Soeeexyout goose at $1.00 each, sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
main} SamplePostpaid) JOhnson’s Folding Decoys, 7,coummers stazer. 


temporarily divert the 
channel to the inside of a bend. = 2 
aoe BABY HAMMERLESS 
my aoe EJECTOR REVOLVER 
CAMP 0.7 ong, .22 Cal = 
























depends on the material as well as 
the size of the channel. 

3. Rapids may be expected— 
(a) opposite islands, 
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Hirscu-Wels Mrc. Co. 
PORTLAND, OREGON, U.S.A. 


Send Appell’s Water Bags postpaid as follows: 
No. of bags gal. Ienclose $. 


Prices: 1-gal.$1.00; 2-gal. $1.25; 34-gal.$1.75; 5-gal. $2.25 


Rg Sa ECOME A 
i; > Ack 


perts. Easy to master under our 

Scrrenpondenosmetbess. Credentials award- 

ef. We assist students and graduates in 

fetting sta: started and developing their businesses. Estab- 

hed _1916. Write for information; it will open your 
eyes. Do it today! You'll never regret it! | 


American Landscape School, 714.4, Newark, N. Y. 


oe 


manufacturing purposes a speciality. Send for prices. All 
kinds of heads and skulls for furriers and taxidermists. 





328 CHURCH ST., Near Canal St., NEW YORK 


M.J. HOFMANN 


TAXIDERMIST AND FURRIER 
Mounting with real expression 


Heads, animals, birds and fish 
mounted, skins tanned and made 
into rugs and ladies’ furs. Game 
heads, fur rugs, etc., for sale. List. 
Taxidermists’ supplies. Open mouth 
heads for rugs, scalps for mounting. 


989 GATES AVE., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Only $39.00 


For This Highest 
Y,Ton Capacity Grade Auto Trailer 


Other styles of body same price. Light weight, easy 
running, just the thing for camping, touring. Absolute 
money-back guarantee. Write for catalogue. 

BOWER MFG. CO., Box 21, FOWLER, IND. 
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Game Laws 
(Continued from page 483) 


Sept. 15-June 30; in Western District (except Van- 
couver Island, Nov. 1-May 31), Sept. 1-June 15. 
Waterfowl, rail, Wilson snipe, black-beilied and golden 
plovers, yellowlegs, in Northern and Eastern Districts, 
and in Western District, north of 52d parallel, Sept. 
15-Dec. 31. Goose, brant, Western District, south of 
52d parallel, Nov.'1-Feb. 15; other migratory ae 
birds, south of 52d parallel, Oct. 15-Jan. 31. Nort 
ern District includes Atlin Electoral District, aa 
north of main line of Canadian National Railway and 
east summit Cascades. Eastern District, east sum- 
mit Cascades and south of Canadian National Rail- 
way and, so far as migratory birds are concerned, 
east of Alta Lake Railway Station on Pacific Great 
Eastern Railway in Lillooet Electoral District. West- 
ern District, west summit Cascades and south Atlin 
Electoral District except, for migratory birds, east 
of Alta Lake Railway Station on Pacific Great East- 
ern Railway in Lillooet Electoral District. 
MANITOBA.—Ducks, north of 53d parallel, Sept. 1- 
Campo- 


Nov. 30. 

NEW BRUNSWICK.—Deer, on Grand Mann, 
bello, and Deer Islands, no open season, but a resi- 
dent of Grand Manan or Campobello Island, under 
$1 license from Minister, may take one deer, Dec. 1- 
Dec. 10. Waterfowl - wee, on islands in Grand 
Manan Group, Oct. 15-1 

NORTHWEST TERRITORIES. Additional season. on 
caribou and sheep, Aug. 1-Sept. 30. Female caribou, 
mountain sheep, or mountain oat with young at foot, 
and their young, no open season. Governor General 
in Council may, by regulation, alter seasons. 

NOVA SCOTIA.—Deer and moose, on Cape Breton 
Island, and deer in Inverness and Victoria Counties, 
no open season. Goose, brant, in Shelburne and in 
Queens Counties, under license of Minister, Nov. 1- 
Feb. 14; duck, rail, in Shelbourne and Yarmouth 
Counties, Oct. 15-Jan. 31. 

ONTARIO.—Deer, bull moose, caribou, north of Cana- 
dian Government Railway, Sept. 15-Nov. 15; south 
of Canadian Government Railway to French and Mat- 
tawa Rivers, Oct. 25-Nov. 30; south of French and 
Mattawa Rivers, Nov. 5-Nov. 20. Eider duck, north 
of Quebec-Cochrane-Winnipeg line of Canadian Na- 
ional Railway only, Sept. 1-Dec. 15. 

Qu — poem noes, south of St. Lawrence River, Sept. 

Jec. 

SASKATCHEWAN.—Deer, moose, (males only), cari- 
bou, north of Township 34, Nov. 15-Dec. 14; south of 
Township 35, no open season, 

NEWFOUNDLAND.—Goose, unprotected 

MEXICO.—White-talled deer (male), Oct. 16-Feb. 15 
(in mountains about table lands); July 1-Oct. 31 
(Gulf and Pacific slopes). Broeket or forest deer 
(male), May 1-June 30 (in low country). Upland 
plover, Sept. 1-Sept. 30; Wilson snipe, Nov. 1-Feb. 
28; other shorebirds, Aug. 16-Sept. 15; duck, goose, 

1-Feb. ‘28. Pigeon, armadillo, Oct. 1- 
. Curassow, cojolite, and peccary, Sept. 1- 
Alligator, ‘Mar, 1- -Sept. 30. Anteater, kink- 
1-Dec. 31. Paca, Oct. 1-Jan. 31, Tapir, 
Nov. 1-Jan, 31. 


Middle-West Town Wel- 


comes Birds 
(Continued from page 473) 


are seldom seen in this section. They 
were rarely observed before the forma- 
tion of the | ke. 

Ducks, geese and herons have shown 
a great increase both in number and in 
species. Shortbirds were never rare in 
the old bottomlands during migratory 
season, and now if anything they are 
much more abundant in the swamps 
and marshes at the head of the lake 
and the nearby inlets. 


HE rails, apparently, are about as 
numerous as they were in the old 
river bottoms, considering the more 
abundant area suitable to them at pres- 
ent. The king rail and sore rail have 
often been noted in the marshes at the 
upper end of the lake. 

The American bittern does not seem 
to be as abundant on the lake as it 
was on the river. This may, however, 
Prof. Eddy suggests, be due to the fact 
that it now has places more inaccessi- 
ble to humans to which it can retreat. 
The same seems to be true of the least 
bittern. This bird, probably owing to 
it small size and its shy disposition, al- 
ways has seemed rare. 

Not only has Decatur attracted new 
birds to her neighborhood by offering 
them shelter, but both the number and 


variety of her water-fowl Visitors 
grow yearly. In the Spring of 1926 
there were seen birds that were not 
seen in the Spring of 1925, or ever be. 
fore that—and the flocks of the og 
visitors were larger than ever, 


A Fox Hunt in New York 
State 
(Continued from page 493) 


a field, I saw the fox, and by cutting 
across I got Buck’s red nose in that red 
hot fox track. With the start Buck 
had, he was ahead for the hour that I 
could hear them, and then the race lead 
out of my hearing. 

The snow was about all gone by ten 
o’clock but it was 2:30 before we heard 
the hounds coming back and the trail- 
ing was so hard they couldn’t get ahead 
very much and the old dogs gave it up 
but that pup, Buck, seemed to have 
made up his mind he could carry on the 
good work and stuck to it for about a 
half hour after the old dogs gave it up. 
When Buck did come in one of my 
neighbors, an old fox hunter, looked at 
him and said, “Buck is a mighty hand- 
some dog,” and that brief statement 
means a lot when it comes from a real 
fox hunter. 

There has been other fox hunts since 


‘this one and Buck knows the game bet- 


ter now, but I wanted to write a true 
story about a fox hunt in which a pup 
made good and the fox played part well 
enough to live to run another day. 


AUGUSTUS WILLIAMSON, 
Altamont, N. Y. 


Alberta for Sportsmen 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 
| AM a long distance away from your 
part of the world and an account of 
the hunting and trapping up in this 
neck of the woods may interest your 
readers. 

Sitting down on the bank of the 
Peace River in Alberta, Canada, I am 
penning this article. Fort Vermillion 
is within sight, a nice little town, the 
center of the fur trade here. 

There are large quantities of game 
and fish up here, ducks, grouse, geese 
and the most wonderful lake and 
speckled trout, and deer, moose, bear, 
and various smaller animals noted for 
their fur. 

A few days ago, I had a conversation 
with T. R. Elliott, a veteran hunter 
and trapper, who was returning from 
the Athabasco, where he had spent two 
years on a hunting expedition. With 
him he had twelve red and cross foxes 
in crates. He was taking them to 
Beaver Lodge to place on his fox farm 
at that place. He reported a fine lot 
of fur sold at a good price and said 
that the game and fish was very plenti- 
ful where he had come from. When 
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the snow was very deep, about four feet 
on the level in the forest, a log hut with 
a stove in it was left at each station 
on the trap round, these stations a few 
miles apart, to prevent exposure while 
gathering the fur. He was happy over 
his good fortune and was going home 
in happy frame of mind. 

The rivers, the Peace, the Athabasco, 
and the Slave, are pretty streams, with 
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3) the immense green forests on either 
side, a fine sight. With the moving 
cutting population coming in all the time, it 
that red B hows fine progress. 
rt Buck The steamer D. A. Thomas on the 
r that I ff peace River, is a fine boat, carrying a 
ace lead § large number of passengers and freight, 
and navigating from Peace River town 
> by ten B to the mouth of the Peace River, stop- 
e heard ping at all the towns along its banks. 
ie trail. The country is very wild and much of 
t ahead Bf i unsettled as yet, but it surely is a 
ve it up B mecca for the sportsman, hunter and 
to have B trapper. 
y on the Erpix T. SwirFt, 
about s Smith, Alberta, Canada. 
re it up. 
of my 
oked at The Fire Pail of the Florida 
y hand- Fishermen 
nomen By K. O. L. APPLEGATE 
1 a real 
F the “out of season” tourist to 
ts since | ‘orice, who keeps to the beaten 
me bet- trail should suddenly, some dark 
a true — gusty night, be projected to the banks 
_a pup — of the Indian River at one of the more 
irt well — isolated fishing sections along its one 
y. hundred and twenty miles of extent or 
IN, especially to the vicinity of The Mos- 
1.¥ quito Lagoon, the score or more remote, 
ve eerie lights within the visual area, 
dancing and fluctuating upon its sur- 
L face, would undoubtedly seem inexplic- 
able and puzzling. But, if he could still 
m your § further project his person to the source 
unt of & of these lights, the solution would re- 
in this § solve into the simple and surprising 
t your § fact that the lights were merely fisher- 
men preparing their coffee and the mid- 
of the § night repast with the aid of the fire 
, I am § pail on the after deck of their launches. 
million The fire pail is the most simple, 
m, the § convenient, economical and compact 
stove in existence and additionally is 
game §f fool and damage proof. 
- geese The fire pail consists of a common, 
» and @ fourteen quart, galvanized pail; a grid, 
_ bear, § to set across the top of the rim, the 
ed for § most common being merely a frame 
fourteen inches square of one-quarter 
‘sation § or three-sixteenths inch parallel wires, 
hunter § two inches apart, and a square of sheet 
> from iron slightly larger than the diameter 
nt two f of the pail, the latter to extinguish 
With § the flame when placed across the rim. 
foxes The pail is filled to about two-thirds of 
em to ™ its capacity with water (more or less, 
- farm according to whether a fast or slower 
ne lot # fire is desired). Into the pail a full 
d said tea cup of gasoline is poured gently 
plenti- # upon the surface of the water. Ignite 
When @ by dropping in a burning match. 
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Get a 48 W Lyman 


Sight for Winchester 54 





HOPPE’ S 


NO. 9 IN YOUR 
GUN OR RIFLE 


Makes Your Cleaning 
Job Easy and Sure 


SED for after swab, positively 
prevents rust. Coats bore 









and penetrates the innumer- 
able microscopic cracks caused by 
expansion. Absorbs and neutral- 
izes any remaining powder and 
primer gases. Also removes lead- 
ing and metal fouling. Recom- 
mended by Uncle 
Sam. Send10c.in 
stamps for sample. 


Oil and Grease 


For the working parts, use 
Hoppe’s Lubricating Oil. For a 
heavy rust resistant, Hoppe’s Gun 
Grease. They too save guns, 


Ask your Dealer 


FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 
2311 North 8th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 















A fine gun completed with the 48 W Micro- 
meter Windgauge rear sight at left of receiver. 
Disc extra if desired. 

Now ready—the No. 48 R Sight designed for 
the new Remington 30. Also the No. 54 on 
Savage 20, as regular equipment. 


Send 10c. for complete sight catalog. 
THE LYMAN SIGHT CORPORATION 
110 West St., Middlefield, Conn., U. S. A 
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KRAG “HY 
STYLE 

The famous all-around rifle suitable for $ 1 5 

hunting or target practice. Serviceable con- 

dition. Shipping weight 121bs. Price F.0.B. 

Krag Rifles........ $12.50 Krag Sporting Rifles. .$14.00 
Krag Bayonets, 40e each, postage extra (2% Ibs.) 
CATALOG FREE ON REQUEST 
Army—Navy—and Sporting Goods 
W. STOKES KIRK, 1627-0 North (0th St., Phila., Pa. 





























Old Red Rust! How quickly he de- 
stroys usefulness and beauty in a gun! 
And how easily he is put out of busi- 
ness with 3-in-One! Swab it on the 
inside; rub it on the outside; squirt it 
into the mechanism and you’ll never 
have any trouble with rust or pitting. 


Any good store will sell you 3-in-One in bot- 
tles or Handy Cans if you ask for it by name. 


FREE Sample and Special Gun Circular 
3-in-One Oil Co., 130 G. William St., NY; 
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REG 1 44° a: er ie Field 


Send for Jllustrated Catalog 


BAKER & KIMBALL 


38 South St. Boston, Mass 


TELESCOPE SICHTS 


for Target and Hunting 


Straightline Reloading Tools for any caliber or cartridge. 
Cleaning Rods embodying latest ideas. Write for Free 
Booklets. Complete Handbook 50c. 


BELDING & MULL 806 Osceola Road, 


Phillipsburg, Pa. 
































WILBUR SHOTGUN PEEP SIGHT. 


deadly addition to the modern shotgun. Makes good 
shots of poor ones. Fast enough for snap shooting, 
ducks, or at traps. Automatically shows how to 
lead correctly—No more guess work, Maile of blued 
steel, clamps rigidly on breech of gun barrels. 12, 
16, 20, 28 gauges. Double guns only. Postpaid, $2.50 
including booklet ‘‘Wing Shooting Made Easy.” 
Booklet alone sent on receipt of ten cents. Teaches 
the art of wing shooting. New York Agents, Aber- 
crombie and Fitch Co., Madison Ave. and 45th St., 
New York City. 
WILBUR GUN SICHT 

P. O. Box 185 Times Square, New York 


The Jostam Anti-Flinch Recoil Pad 


Used by more 
=) shooters than 
™ all other recoil 
pads combined 
and by best “shooters everywhere. From your 
dealer or direct, $3.25. Send for circular. 


JOSTAM MFG. CO., 5252 Broadway, Chicago, Ill. 
Largest Mfrs. of recoil pads in the world. 







U. S. HEADQUARTERS 
MAUSER & LUGER Arms 
Long Luger Barrels. Repairing. 

il” Rifles, Shotguns, Over and Unders, 

i Trapguns, Automatics, Drillings, 
im” Ammunition. Zeiss Binoculars. 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 25cts. 

A. F. STOEGER, /ne. 

224 East 42nd St., New York 

















































































” SPRINGFIELD RIFLE, Model 1903 


assembled and refinished 
Offered without bayonet. Price $19.50. Packing charge 50 
cents extra. Used gun sling 50 cents. Ball cartridges, 
$3.50 per 100, 1925 illustrated catalog, 372 pages, show- 
ing all American guns and pistols since 1775, with other 
Army and Navy equipment, mailed 50 cents, Special new 
circular for 2c stamps. Established 1865. 


FRANCIS BANNERMAN SONS, 50! B’way, N. Y. City 





















Do you contemplate the purchase of one or more outdoor books for use during 
the summer months? The FOREST AND STREAM BOOK DEPT. can supply 
your needs. A complete line of sporting and nature books by authorities in the 
outdoor field is carried at all times. 
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Cottages 


How to Build and Furnish 
Them 


By WILLIAM S. WICKS 


(Eighth Edition) 


The most popular book on the 
subject ever written. Full expla- 
nations how to build cabins of all 
sizes with directions and numer- 
ous illustrations. Everything from 
a shack to the most pretentious 
Adirondack structure is included. 
Pictures and plans of fireplaces; 


how to build 


stairways, etc. 


chimneys; rustic 


134 pp. (43 full-page illustrations 
and 57 figures). Bound in cloth. 
9 x 6”. 


Price $2 postpaid. 


BOOK DEPARTMENT 


Forest and Stream 


221 West 57th Street 
New York City 


In writing to advertisers mention FOREST AND STREAM. 








Woods Loafing 


(Continued from page 471) 


tember will be rather frosty. Bedding 
that can be varied is needed. Ten years 
ago I had a sleeping bag made that is 
so satisfactory that I am still using it. 
It is coffin-shaped, 7 feet long, 36 inches 
wide at the top and middle and 24 
inches at the foot. The outer bag is 
of light green waterproof Egyptian 
cotton on the bottom and on the top 
for two feet up from the bottom. The 
remainder of the top is of unbleached 
muslin to let the body vapors escape 
and keep the bag from becoming damp 
from these vapors. The next bag is 
made of a lamb’s-wool comforter lined 


outside with thin, all-wool flannel. In- 
side this comforter bag is another made 


bag and the mattress. A sheepskin with 
the fleece on, or a saddle blanket would 
do as well. I do not mean to give the 
impression that such a bag is better 
for really cold nights than an eider. 
down robe. It is not. But it is hettoy 
for the varying temperatures one en. 
counters in temperate climes from mid. 
Summer to late Fall. 


OME campers make the mistake of 

turning in in the damp underwear 
that they have worn during the day. 
This is sticky and uncomfortable, and 
in addition, being a good conductor of 
warmth away from the body, makes 
one cold. To prepare for sleep one 
should build up the fire, strip before it, 
rub down with a rough towel, and in 
cold weather don flannel pajamas and 


Watchful waiting by the cook. 


of a rather thin, light, fluffy all-wool 
blanket. The entire bag weighs a trifle 
less than 10 pounds, and it rolls up in a 
bundle 36 inches long and 7 inches in 
diameter, or with the Brownie camp 
pad and a little air pillow inside the 
thickness of the roll is increased to 
about 9 inches, and the total weight to 
about 15 pounds. The advantage of 
this combination sleeping bag is that 
on a warm Summer night you can use 
the outside cotton cover only, and as 
it gets colder you add one or both of 
the inner wool bags. The complete bag 
will keep you warm down to about 
zero, provided that you are sleeping in- 
side a tent or otherwise sheltered from 
the wind. Below zero the air mat- 
tress under you feels like an iceberg, 
but by the time in the Fall that the 
temperature has reached that figure it 
happened that I always had the skin 
of some big-game animal that I had 
killed, and which I inserted between the 


wool socks. The result will be a 
warmer and far more comfortable sleep 
than if one had turned in in all his 
day clothes plus a couple of sweaters. 
Pajamas are all right provided one 
has guides along, otherwise they are 
apt to be awkward in early morning 
if you have to get up in the cold to 
build the fire, or if you have to turn 
out suddenly in the middle of the night 
to stop a stampede of pack animals, s0 
I have come to using two suits of un- 
derwear, donning a dry one each eve- 
ning after the rub-down, and hanging 
up the one I have just removed so it 
will be dry the next night, and thus if 
I have to turn out unexpectedly I am 
half dressed. 


7" make up your bed you proceed 
about as follows: Smooth up the 
ground, go out and drag in three oF 
four logs 4 to 6 inches in diameter, and 


It will identify you. 
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about 3 to 6 feet long, which you can 
ysually find lying around any camp- 
site in forest country without the trou- 
ble to cut them. With these you make 
a framework or inclosure around your 











'S better ped about three by seven feet. This 
one en. keeps the robe or bag from sliding off 
om mid- the air mattress, and otherwise retains 

the bed in ship-shape. Lay a poncho 

or ground cloth over the ground and 
stake of the logs, place the air mattress at the 
derwear head of the inclosure and blow it up, 
he day. lay your robe or bag on top of the mat- 
ble, and tress, blow up the air pillow, and the 
actor of bed is done—time five to ten minutes 
- makes against an average of about forty-eight 
ep one for the balsam bed. However, the prin- 
efore it, cipal advantage of a bed of this kind 
and in is that when you turn in and things 
1as and get quiet, you are apt to hear tlie 


stamping of a snowshoe rabbit behind 
the little lean-to, or the scurry of a 
weasel after a field mouse, and instant- 
ly it is morning. 














President Coolidge Will Take Up 
Fishing 
RESIDENT COOLIDGE, who was 
elected an honorary member of the 
Izaak Walton League of America last 
year, may do some fishing this Sum- 
mer in the Adirondacks, according to 
the New York Times. 

In telling callers that he might 
find some recreation in fishing, the 
President said this might be a good 
time to correct a false impression cre- 
ated by a statement attributed to him 
about this time last year. 

In discussing the advantages of 
stocking the Tidal Basin here with bass, 
the President at that time gave the im- 
pression that fishing was a sport for 
youths rather than grown-ups. What 
he desired to say, it was explained, was 
that fishing in the Tidal Basin was for 
the youngsters, as it would not be at- 
tractive enough for grown-ups fond of 
the sport. 

The President, in fact, is not opposed 
to fishing by adults. He thinks it of- 
fers excellent rest and plenty of excite- 
ment. Many leading men, he said, find 
their diversion in fishing. The Presi- 
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turn dent recalled that members of his Cabi- 
night net were fishermen. Some of them go 
Is, 80 to Florida, while others are adept fly 
f un- anglers. He even admitted that mem- 





bers of the Supreme Court were fisher- 
men, but that he himself had not had 
much opportunity to fish since he be- 
came an adult, he said. 

Thousands of letters poured in upon 
the White House last year when the 
President was reported as saying that 
fishing was a sport only for young- 
sters. He was surprised at the phi- 
losophy expressed by some of the writ- 
ters as well as by their tempered criti- 
cism, 
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The President expressed the hope 
that his original statement had not 
caused any embarrassment to the in- 
dustry engaged in catering to fisher- 
men. He assured newspaper men that 
he would fish in the lakes near the Sum- 
mer White House in the Adirondacks if 
good “holes” were to be found there. 





CONQUER DISTANCE! Observe 

people, ships, birds, deer, & 
bear, sports, OF F in the Distance! 
Bring them right to your feet with 
these POWERFUL BINOCULARS! Keep 
a pair in your auto—and enjoy grandeur 
of glorious vistas. These Binoculars will 
prove a never-ending lifetime JOY! Jndis- 
pensable for camping, hunting, hiking, yachting, races, 
motoring, shut-ins, observation, bird and nature studies, etc. 


SUPPLY NEARLY EXHAUSTED! 


DON’T MISS THIS BARGAIN! 


THESE are the GENUINE French and German Army 
Officers’ 8-POWER PRISM Binoculars famous PRE-~ 
MIERE QUALITE; brand new. PERFECT. Brilliant 
illumination, exquisite definition. Wide field of vision— 
many times area of field glasses. Central focusing with 







































Scarcity of Quail on Field Trial 
Grounds 





HE scarcity of game on field trial 
grounds, particularly in the quail 
fields of the South, has been the serious 
concern of the field trial officials for a 


number of years. A prominent author- | individual eye-strength and width adjustments. Leather 

: : case, neck and shoulder straps, Usually sell for $40.00 to 

ity recently broadcasted the informa-| $50.00. Advantageous foreign exchange rates $23.50 
make possible Bargain price....+.+-+..-+-+eeee E 





tion that unless something was done 
there would soon be no birds on which 
to run trials. The All American Field 
Trial Club has recently issued new 
rules concerning the training of dogs 
on field trial grounds. It has been 
strictly forbidden, and disbarment from 
participation in the trials has been 
made the penalty for violating this 
rule. The American Field in discuss- 
ing the situation in a recent issue says, 
“It is a foregone conclusion that the 
training on a given territory has a 
tendency to make the birds wild or have 
them shift to other haunts.” Just how 
far this is true has not as yet been de- 
termined. It is, however, a question 
that is discussed wherever field trial 
men congregate. 

Field trial clubs carefully protect the 
grounds over which their trials are run 
and an earnest effort is usually made 
to keep them well stocked with birds. 
It is noteworthy, however, that no mat- 
ter how promising the grounds are in 
the beginning or how many birds they 
may hold, after two or three years of 
field trials the birds decrease. There 
are fewer bevies and the bevies are al- 
most invariably less in number. It is 
not due to shooting, for shooting is pro- 
hibited. Some good observers claim 
that the mere fact that the bevies are 
not shot into and broken up is the rea- 
son that the birds decrease, as under 
those conditions there is usually an ex- 
cess of cock birds and more or less in- 
breeding. Another point that has been 
brought up in the discussions on this 
subject is the fact that whenever one 
of the larger field trial clubs goes into 
a country and lays out a field trial 
ground, there is immediately an influx 
of handlers and trainers who establish 
their kennels and training grounds in 
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PUCKES COPE Practical 6-power telescope. Fits 


THE POCKET TELESCOPE tho yest pocket. Complete with case, 
$2.00. Atdealer or direct, postpaid. Money back guarantee. 


WOLLENSAK OPTICAL COMPANY 
907 Hudson Avenue Rochester, N. Y. 


Have you something for sale? Tell 
our readers about it through our classi- 
fied columns. Write for attractive 
“six-time insertion” rates. 

























The Tent 
Dwellers 


By 
Albert Bigelow Paine 


THE | 
TENT DWELLERS — 


Albert Bigelow Paine’s con- 
fession—“That time I went to 
Nova Scotia with Eddie I said 
I would not write about it. I 
would go, this time, just for the 
trip. ‘I meant it, too; I didn’t 
make a single note. . . . It’s al- 
ways dangerous to -say a thing 
like that. I had hardly got back 
before I was seized with an un- 
governable desire to tell some- 
body about the astonishing time 
we'd had. . . . Well, by and by, 
the book came out, and for fif- 





teen years I have been guiltily 
and gloatingly collecting returns 


from a book that I promised not ° 


to write. . . . I am not sorry I 
broke my promise and told these 
things on Eddie, for otherwise I 
might have forgotten them, in- 
stead of which I am able to-day 
to sit down and read and really 
enjoy the book myself.” 


Illustrated with many pen drawings 
by Hy. S. Watson 


Sent postpaid to any address 
in the U. S. or Canada........$2.50 


Forest and Stream Pub. Co. 
221 WEST Sith ST..N. 'Y. CITY 


the vicinity of the field trial grounds. 
The greater number of these trainers 
and handlers observe the rules of 
the club so far as training over the 
grounds before the trials are run, but 
that after the season is over it is not 
unusual for some of them to run their 
puppies over the field trial grounds. 
This, of course, is during the mating 
season. It disturbs the birds during a 
very critical period and has a serious 
effect upon their breeding habits. The 
result is that in a few years the birds 
in all of that section of the country 
do not nest as rapidly or as regularly 
as they did, the bevies they raise are 
smaller, and as a result of being fre- 
quently disturbed their habits change 
and they are wilder and more erratic 
than ever before. The steady falling 
off of the quail crop for the past ten 
years is a matter of serious concern to 
all sportsmen. It should be carefully 
studied from every angle and all steps 
necessary be taken to protect the little 
brown bird that has ever been the joy 
of the sportsman. 


Harpooning Swordfish 
(Continued from page 457) 


actly fishing from the angler’s point of 
view, you’ve missed another king of 
sports. Try it, for it is an easy mat- 
ter to do, if you can get yourself to 
Block Island for a couple of weeks in 
the Summer. There are good hotels and 
farms at which to stay and three daily 
boats to take you over, one from New 
London, Conn., and two from Provi- 
dence, R. I. 


Game-Breeding Queries — 
ANSWERED BY G. H. CorSAN, SR. 


Query: About a year ago, I secured a bird 
from a large flock in the rice fields near Lake 
Clarke and I would like to know what it is. 
Some say it is a brant, others a goose. It is 
about the color of the Toulouse goose, but much 
smaller, with bright yellow legs and bill, with 
a white spot at the root of the beak; belly 
mottled in black. He is very graceful and 
very tame. I would like to have more of 
them. 

Answer: This bird is a white front goose, 
also known as tiger brant, speckled belly, laugh- 
ing goose; technical name, Anser alba fron- 
tinalis. Too bad you did not get more of them. 
You could buy such birds from some of the 
breeders; or you might be able to trap them as 
they winter in the coastal marshes of your State. 
Use muskrat traps wrapped in flannel to pro- 
tect the birds from injury. I want to buy 
some of these birds myself and it is not always 
an easy matter to buy them. For yourself, I 
think you should have young geese, as I do not 
think the old geese would breed easily so far 
south. Young geese do not have the black 
stripes across the breast. 


I have trapped quite a lot and love 
to work with animals. I want to start fur 
farming as soon as I can. What is the best 
type of fur animal to raise and which has 
the best future, mink, muskrat, silver fox, 
beaver or marten? Which is the most difficult 
to raise? I would like the foxes but want to 
be sure the industry has a good future. 
—R. S., Shelbina, Mo. 

Answer: Read all you can on the subject, 
first. Write the Bureau of Biological Survey, 
Department of Agriculture, for their bulletins 
on fur farming. You will also notice that this 
magazine advertises special books on the sub- 


ject. 


Query: 


I would advise you to start muskrat farm. 
ing in any northern state; your own State will 
do very well. Combine bullfrog raising jn 
the same marsh. Then study marten, mink and 
ermine farming and go into that later. Fox 
farming requires very much capital. At any 
—_ go into the work gradually and study jt 
rst. 


Query: I have some land in southwestern 
Pennsylvania, but I do not wish to spend all 
of my time on it. How much time is neces. 
sary for fur farming to thrive? Would 5 acres 
be large enough to start a silver fox farm? 
How many pairs could be bred? If it is not 
large enough how much land is required? What 
animals are suited to farming in my locality? 
What birds? I have a stream which is fre. 
quented by muskrats. There is also a large 
hill and rabbits and skunks have holes in its 
sides.—H. W., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Answer: I do not see how you can do much 
fur farming or bird breeding unless you are 
on the ground all the time, or unless you 
have a reliable man working for you. They, 
young birds and animals, as well as some of 
the old birds and animals, need as much care 
as an infant. 

I think you have a good place for muskrat 
and skunk farming. But study the subject 
thoroughly, first. Send to Washington for the 
bulletins they issue; read the books on fur 
farming advertised in the magazine. Later, you 
could try ermine. Fox farming requires a great 
deal of capital, you will find, as you study 
that phase of fur farming. 

As to birds, grouse, quail, partridge, wild 
turkeys, many kinds of pheasants, as well as 
many varieties of ducks, could be bred in your 
section. Game breeders cannot raise the birds 
fast enough for the demand. Herbert K. Job's 
book on this subject, which you can obtain 
through ForEsT AND STREAM, is an interesting 
book with much valuable advice. 


Can partridges be raised in an en- 
closure? Our game is fast and surely being 
exterminated. Six or eight years ago it was 
plentiful, but now there is little satisfaction in 
a day’s hunt. I have a farm on which the 
game was plentiful but now, because I did 
not post it, the birds are all killed out. How 
much space is required? Is it necessary to 
have an equal number of cocks and hens? Can 
more than one pair be kept in the same en- 
closure ?—R. P. B., Sumter, S. C. 

Answer: Hungarian partridges can be raised 
in large enclosures. A topped pen is not neces- 
sary if you clip one wing of each bird so it 
cannot fly high. Partridges pair; one cock to 
one hen is the rule. The birds pair in March, 
probably a little earlier with you in the south. 
You could raise all kinds of upland game birds, 
such as the true wild turkey, peafowl, various 
pheasants, partridges, grouse, quail, and other* 
birds such as emus, rheas, vulturine guinca- 
fowl, tinamou, and so on, that are not so well 
known in this country. Yours, however, is not 
a very good section for waterfowl as _ they 
require a more northern section for breeding. 
You ‘will find Herbert K. Job’s book has many 
useful points on birds. 


Query: 


Query: What do pheasant eggs cost? Can 
a turkey hen hatch them? Can our native par- 
tridge and grouse be held in captivity and 
thrive? Do you sell eggs of various kinds? 
How large must pens be? If eggs were brought 
some distance would that make them more diffi- 
cult to hatch?—J., Greenville, Me. 

Answer: Pheasant eggs cost anywhere from 
25 cents to $7.50 each, according to the kind 
of pheasant. The cheaper varieties, of course, 
are the ringnecks which are used for shooting. 
Partridges and grouse can be bred in captivity 
and are being bred. The pens should be quite 
large. Herbert K. Job’s book on game bird 
breeding will be of interest to you as it has 
a great deal of useful information. In ship- 
ping eggs a distance, a great deal depends upon 
the way they are handled en route. If the ex- 
press men or postal men will turn them gently 
each day, it helps a great deal, as they do not 
stand a great deal of jarring. I do not sell 
eggs or birds as I have nothing to sell. I am 
indeed in the market for all kinds of wild 
geese. 


Query: In liberating Hungarians, I have 
been taking them out of their shipping crate, 
examining them carefully for physical defects, 
of which I noticed none, the birds seeming to 
be in fine condition, then placing them on the 
ground and letting them go. Some of the 
birds went off in fine style, but a few would 
tip sideways back to the ground, as if injured. 
I caught these up and found they had a wing 
broken at the first joint. In liberating other 
birds, I have tossed them off to a healthy start 
and had better work. Why were the wings 
broken? Can you tell me if it is probable the 
Hungarian would mate with our native quail 
and produce a cross bred game bird? Would 
you advise this experiment? 


—C. A., Sussex, N. J. 
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Answer: During a long trip, birds will break 
their feathers; sometimes, even their legs, but 
not if they are carefully packed. But I would 
not liberate the birds by either of the methods 
you have been using. I would suggest that 
you choose some quiet spot, free from dogs, 
vermin and boys. Those blackberry briars would 
be-a place; have favorable weather. To- 
wards evening, about an hour before dark, place 
the box down on the ground, near the briars, 
and leave it quiet. Place a little feed about 
on the ground, and some water. After a while, 
he door of the crate as quietly as pos- 
sible. The birds will walk out, see the feed, 
and stop to eat a little. See that they are 
hungry, by giving them nothing but water 
before liberating them. They stay about in a 
more compact flock in this way. Carefully 
avoid handling them. : . 

Hungarian partridges will not mate with Bob 
White, though Bob White are true partridges, 
although they are known as quail in many lo- 


calities. 
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Query: What success have you had in rais- 
ing wild geese other than Canadas? Have you 
bred any of the following: Cackling, Bernicle, 
Brant, White front, European bean, grey lag, 
Indian barhead. If I were to get six varieties 
other than the ones I have (Canadas, Blues, 
Snows) what would you recommend? 

I obtained a wounded Whistler swan just at 
freezeup, but it lived only three weeks. It 
would not eat. I put it in a pen with some 
wild geese. It would drink water freely. At 
death, it was reduced to a mere skeleton. It 
seemed to be scoured badly. I fed my geese 
on boiled oats. Two geese have died in the 
same way as the swan.—J. P., Yorkton, Sask. 

Answer: I have bred lesser snows, blues, 
and bernicles, Bean geese have ,been bred in 
New Jersey, but I do not think grey lag geese 
are worth breeding because they are such a 
dull grey color and are the ancestors of our 
common domestic geese. The Barhead can be 
bred, as Mr. F. E. Blaauw of Holland has bred 
them. I have not bothered with cackling geese, 
as they are such a miniature Canada goose and 
I prefer the larger sizes. I have tried the 
white front and am still trying them. At 
present, I am trying greater snows and think 
I will be successful with them. I would ad- 
vise you to get the Barheads, Magellans, Dis- 
bars, Cereopsis, white front, Atlantic brant, 
Pacific or black brant, bernicles, for your park. 
Of course, if you want to get pink footed and 
bean geese they are all right, but I would not 
bother with the grey lag. You are in an ideal 
Iccality for breeding geese as the long daylight, 
the abundance of rich tender grasses and clov- 
ers give the geese the desire to breed. I would 
advise you to get rid of your Canada geese 
if you want the others to breed, as they will 
interfere with the other varieties breeding. 
They are larger and they are inclined to bully. 
I think you could have gotten that Whistler 
swan to eat had you placed oats, barley, bran 
and gravely in water. Their food should not 
be boiled. Neither should you boil the oats 
for the geese. You are feeding them too rich 
feed or they would not scour, go light, and die, 
as you write. Feed the geese oats, barley, bran, 
gravel, chopped hay. Waterfowl should never 
have wheat, nor cooked food. Carrots are good 
for them, also mangels, turnips, cabbage. 
Geese, however, do not care much for cabbage, 
but the swans like it. Geese should be fed on 
land, but swans should always have their grain 
in water. Scouring is a form of constipation, 
caused by eating too rich food. Never over- 
feed your birds; never give them wheat, nor 
cooked food. 


Latest Catalog “Evinruding De 
Luxe” 


TRE new, complete Year Book pub- 

lished by the Evinrude Motor 
Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, has 
been received from the printers. 

It is a finely illustrated, 32-page book 
that can easily be stowed away in a 
side pocket. Several pages tell of the 
many uses of Evinrude motors and the 
additional enjoyment they give. The 
trip of the “Transcontinental,” an 
Evinrude-propelled boat that was the 
first to cross the American continent 
under its own power, is described brief- 
ly. The many improvements in out- 
board motor design which resulted di- 
rectly from observations made during 
this voyage are described as they are 
now incorporated in the 1926 Champion 





































































Sport Twin. This is the motor which 
its designers believe will usher in a 
new era of comfort in outboard motor- 
ing and nine pages are devoted to de- 
tailed descriptions of its twelve major 
improvements, including dual ignition, 
electric lighting, and a motor lock. 
Other model Evinrude inboard and 
outboard motors and Evinrude camp 
stoves and boats are described and 
illustrated. 

Copies of the Year Book are being 
mailed to Evinrude: dealers and are 
also being sent to all those requesting 
@ copy. 





Bird Dog Days 
By Horace LYTLE 


'HE joy of having a setter or point- 
er will be greatly enhanced by 
reading this book. The author here 
presents a vast amount of valuable in- 
formation and observation culled from 
his wide knowledge of bird dogs and 
their field trials. The various breeds 
of hunting dogs with their origins, and 
possibilities, the fine points in training 
and even re-training, the developing of 
range, the effect of wind in finding 
game, the hunting of pheasants and 
the winning of field trials are fully 
treated in an authoritative manner. 
This is, however, no dry, technical 
book, but a delightfully informal one, 
written by a man whose respect for 
dogs and love of sports is contagious. 
Bird dog owners would do well to keep 
this manual on a readily accessible 
bookshelf. 
Published by D. Appleton and Com- 
pany. Illustrated. Price $2.00. By 
mail, $2.15. 





Fisherman’s Lures and Game- 
Fish Food 
By Louis RHEAD 


EADERS of Forest AND STREAM 
who have followed Louis Rhead’s 


_instructive and interesting articles in 


past issues will welcome this book on 
food and habits of game fishes. 

The author has made a careful study 
of his subject, extending over a period 
of years, and has worked out a series 
of lures in close imitation of aquatic 
creatures on which fish feed. He tells, 
in a convincing way, why anglers 
should go directly to nature in con- 
structing their artifices successfully to 
fool the wary inhabitants of pool and 
rapid. 

The book is well illustrated with 
halftones and line drawings depicting 
game fish in action and there are sev- 
eral color plates of natural food crea- 
tures and their artificial counterparts. 

Published by Charles Scribner’s Sons 
and obtainable from the FoREST AND 
STREAM Book Department. Price $2.00. 


In writing to advertisers mention FOREST AND STREAM. It will identify you. 














Hang Your Pictures and 
Other Trophies With 


Moore Push-Pins 
Glass Heads—Steel Points 


" Moore Push-less Hangers 


Securely Hold Heavy Things 
10c pkts. Everywhere 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ZIP-ZIP 


Here is a letter we received from 
p lady from way out west, 

were so delighted with the 
y Zip-zZip s jooters that they ordered from 
ou that | am enclosing check for one 
zen more, | want each of their friends 
to have one also. Please send these as 
soon as possible.’’ Thousands of boys are made 
happy with this wonderful Zip-Zip shooter. Order from 
us or your dealer. Send stamps, coin or money order 


Price 35c. or 3 for $1.00, 
Automatic Rubber Co. 
Dept. 102, Columbia, S.C. Gauguin =>, 










\ % > 


Would have liked this * 


cafalog! SEND FOR COPY. A&I. 


1 Bows-Arrows- Raw Materials AG r ° 


LEStémmiler -Queens Village, L..-NY. 
__DEPT. M. 0, 


Forest Rangers 


Men wanting Forest Ranger, Railway Mail 
Clerk, Special Agent, and other government 
positions, $1500 to $4500 year, write for free 
particulars and list of positions. 


MOKANE, DEPT. 212, DENVER COLO. 





Hunting Big Game with Dogs 
in Africa 
By E. M. SHELLEY 


For two and a half years I hunted with 
Paul J. Rainey and trained his dogs for big 
game on our trip to Africa. After a short 
visit to America I returned on my own re- 
sponsibility to Africa and spent two addi- 
tional years there hunting and taking moving 
pictures. 

These experiences have been put in book 
form which contains an enthralling narrative 
divided into 27 chapters giving an exact ac- 
count of my exciting adventures and novel 
experiences and each chapter more interesting 
than the preceding one. 

215 pages Illustrated Cloth, $3.00 


FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO., 
221 West 57th St. New York, N. Y. 





Bungalows, Camps and Mountain 
Houses 


Contains a large variety of designs by 
prominent architects, many of which are suit- 
able for summer use and permanent residence. 

Camps, hunting lodges, and log cabins are 
also presented, suggesting designs for vaca- 
tion dwellings in woods and mountains. 


160 pages Illustrated Cloth, $2.50 


FOREST and STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 


221 West 57th St., New York City. 








CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT 


Rate: Fifteen cents per word. 


MODERN BREAKING 
By WILLIAM A, BRUETTE 


Every phase of the subject has been care- 
fully covered and the important lessons are 
illustrated by photographs from life. It is a 
book well calculated to enable the amateur to 
become a successful trainer and handler. 


There are chapters on The Art of Training, 
Setters vs. Pointers, Selection of Puppies, Nam- 
ing Dogs, Nomenclature, Training Implement, 
Know Thyself, First Lessons, Yard Breaking, 
Pointing Instinct, Backing, Ranging, Retriev- 
ing, Gun Shyness, Faults and Vices, etc. 


169 pages. Illustrated. Paper, $1.00 


TRAINING THE HUNTING 
DOG 


For the Field and Field Trials 
By BEN WATERS 


This is a complete manual of the art of 
breaking bird dogs. It is by the highest 
authority of his day. It will be found an 
adequate guide for amateurs and profes- 
sionals. Contents: General Principles; In- 
stinct, Reason and Natural Development; 
Natural Qualities and Characteristics; Pun- 
ishment and Bad Methods; The Best Les- 
sons of Puppyhood; Yard Breaking; Heel 
Pointing; Backing; Roadings and Drawings; 
Ranging; Dropping to Shot and Wing; 
Breaking In; Chasing; Retrieving. 


281 pages Cloth Price, $3.00 


HOUNDS AND BEAGLES 


Their Training and Handling 
By A FOX HUNTER 


It tells how to develop the young hound 
into a high-class fox, coon or rabbit dog, an 
active, intelligent searcher and a true, steady 
driver on the trail. Instructions are given 
for correcting common faults such as _ bab- 
bling, loafing and back trailing. Instruc- 
tions are given for developing a pack and 
the subjects of field trials, care, condi- 
tioning, handling and treatment are ade- 
quately covered. Every man who loves a 
hound should have this book. 

This book fills a long felt want. It is the 
first and only book solely devoted to the 
training of hounds. 


219 pages. Illustrated. Cartridge, $1.00 


AIREDALE 


History, Breeding, Training 
By WILLIAM A. BRUETTE 


This instructive and interesting work cov- 
ers the history, breeding and training of 
these useful dogs. It is the latest and best 
book on the subject. 


Those who desire to train their dogs to the 
highest state of efficiency either as companions 
or for hunting will find easily understood and 
practical instructions on the subjects of gen- 
eral training, retrieving, swimming and diving, 
and work on squirrels, rabbits, partridges, etc. 


193 pages. Illustrated. Cartridge, $1.00 


FOREST and STREAM PUB. CO. 
221 West 57 Street, New York, N. Y. 
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(Initials and numbers as a word.) 


We accept stamps, 


with order. September forms close August Ist. 


In transactions between strangers, the pur- 
chase price in the form of a draft, money order 
or certified check payable to the seller should 
be deposited with some disinterested third per- 
son or with this office with the understanding 
that it is not to be transferred until the dog 
has been received and found to be satisfactory. 


POINTERS AND SETTERS 


THOROUGHBRED POINTERS, TRAINED 
dogs and pups. Gun dogs, champion bred. Price 
and photo on request. Fairchance Kennels, Sher- 
rill, N. Y. 


REGISTERED POINTERS, SETTERS AND 
pups. Approval. Golden Rule Kennels, Palmyra, 
Ill. 


FOR SALE—THOROUGHBRED LIVER 
and white pointer puppies. Sire and dam two of 
the best shooting dogs in the country. They do it 
- aad $15.00 each. Floyd I. Pratt, Industry, 


IN. 


POINTER PUPS SCIENTIFICALLY BRED. 
Registered, proven hunting strains, $35.00, Clay- 
ton Ansley, Worcester, Mass. 


SETTER PUPPIES, REGISTERED. CHAM- 
pion Eugene M. and Candy Kid breeding. Dr. 
Dunnick, Nanty Glo, Pa. 


TRAINED POINTER DOG, 2% YEARS 
old. White and Liver spotted, good looker, 
staunch on points, retriever, backs, good nose. 
Will ship C. O. D., $50.00, on 5 days’ trial. You 
guarantee express both ways. We have others. 
Murray Kennels, Brighton, Tenn, 


REGISTERED IRISH SETTERS — EIGHT 
beauties, whelped May 6; solid color, hunting 
stock; $25. Rasey & Erickson, Glasgow, Mont. 


HOUNDS AND BEAGLES 


COON, OPOSSUM AND RABBIT HOUNDS 
sent on trial; also Irish Setter pups for sale from 
the World’s best breeding. Catalog 10c. McLister 
Bros., Brighton, Tenn. 


HUNDRED HUNTING HOUNDS CHEAP. 
Buy early. Catalogue Kaskaskennels, Herrick, IIl. 


FOR SALE—ARKANSAS HIGH GRADE 
coon hounds. 50 combination hounds, $35. Good 
rabbit hounds, $20. H. B. Bates, Mena, Box 654, 
Arkansas. 


FOR SALE—MY TRAINED COON HOUND 
“ei 20 days’ trial, Jean Vaughan, D66, May- 
eld, 


HOUNDY AND HUNTING—A MONTHLY 


magazine for the red-blooded sportsman featuring 
the Beagle, the greatest little hunting dog in the 
world. Sample copy 20c, $1.50*per year. Address 
Hounds and Hunting, Desk FS, Decatur, Ill. 


FOR SALE—PERFECTLY TRAINED 
Coon hounds and bird dogs, _ Dp Seiele 
Catalog 5c. Frye’s Kennels, Finger, Tenn. 

FOR SALE—MY FOUR-YEAR-OLD COM- 
bination hound Dave. Guaranteed to please. First 
ene gets him on trial. B. Kesterson, Sedalia, 

y. BT2. 


BIRD DOGS FOR TRAINING 
WANTED—BIRD DOGS FOR TRAINING. 
Thirty-five years’ experience in developing shoot- 


ing dggs on grouse and quail, excellent references. 
Seidel, Danville, Pa. 


SPANIELS 


FOR SALE—SPRINGERS OF THE BEST 


blood lines. Pups and youngsters. Goodspeed’s 


Kennels, Waverly, Iowa. 


FOR SALE—IRISH WATER SPANIELS, 3 
months old, of Registered parents; papers fur- 
nished. Louis Wanasek, Burlington, Wis. 


SPRINGER SPANIELS, LIVER AND 
white, exceptionally fine pedigreed breeding. 7 
months. Satisfaction guaranteed; $50.00. Some 
younger puppies cheaper. Also bred female. W. 
W. Markwood, Cambridge, Minm 


COCKER SPANIELS, SOLID BLACKS, SU- 
perior breeding. Elwood Kennels, 916 East Chest- 
nut, Louisville, Ky. 


money-orders or checks, 


Remittance must be enclosed 


es 
DOG a te ae LIST FOR 


sale. Box 513, Patchogue, N. 


| MISCELLANEOUS DOGS 

SSSA SSS Tass So 
BEAUTIFUL REGISTERED BULL pups, 

— Tonn’s Kennels, 501 Rockwood, Dallas, 
exas 


WHITE COLLIES; IRISH TERRIERs, 
Registerable. Satisfaction guaranteed. Russel] 
Morrison, Route 7, Shelbyville, Ind. 


ances eaeineernieenipstoneeesiteingsinioe saa 

NOBLE NEWFOUNDLAND PUPPIEsg, 
from the very best registered A. K. C., stock, 
Males $25. - females $15.00. Kennebec Fur 
Ranch, E. L. Moulton, Woolwich, Me. 


IRISH TERRIERS, BIGGEST LITTLE 
dog. Best companion and watch dog. Quality 
pups. Dr. F. G. Dratz, Hammond Bldg., Mis. 
soula, Montana. 


pe a rl a 8 
THE BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS, 
Berry, Ky., Dept. S, offers for sale Setters and 
Pointers, Fox and Cat Hounds, Wolf and Deer 
Hounds, Coon and Opossum Hounds, Bear and 
Lion Hounds, Varmint and Rabbit Hounds, 
Shipped for trials. Catalogue ten cents. 


see 

THE WORLD’S LARGEST DOG KENNEL 
has for sale Oorang Airedales trained as watch- 
dogs, automobile companions, children’s _ play. 
mates, hunters, retrievers and stock-drivers. Also 
Big Game Hounds, Fox Hounds, Coon Hounds 
and Rabbit Hounds. All dogs individually schooled 
and trained by our famous canine specialists and 
shipped on trial, Delivery and satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Trained dogs $50.00 to $150.00 each, 
Thoroughbred puppies $15.00 to $25.00 each, 
Large illustrated catalog ten cents. Oorang 
Kennels, Box 12, La Rue, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—BROKEN SHOOTING DOGS. 
We train dogs. McGovneys Kennels, Washington 
Court House, Ohio. 


CHESAPEAKE BAYS. 
months. Eligible to registry. 
Oconomowoc, Wis. 


BOTH SEXES. 9 
Forrest Gunderson, 


DOG REMEDIES 


WORM YOUR DOGS. GIVE MY CAP- 
sules and you will use no other. The recognized 
anthelmintic by the Medical profession. Three 
— postpaid 65c. Gaines Drug Co., Crawford, 
ra. 


TETRACHLORETHYLENE FOR WORMS. 
A safe treatment for puppies and an_ effective 
treatment for grown dogs in cases of HOOK and 
ROUND WORMS and RUNNING-BARKING 
FITS in capsules for dogs and puppies, $1.00 
Harrison Chemical Co., Dept. C, Quincy, III. 


a ca es 

TO PEP UP A DOG THAT IS ALL OUT 
of sorts, thin and unthrifty, with harsh coat, 
matterated eyes and disturbed bowels give Dents 
Condition Pills. They are a wonderful tonic 
and revitalizer. Dogs of all ages that are treated 
with Dents Distemperine pass safely througli the 
distemper period. It is the one dependable remedy 
for this disease. For worms in puppies and old 
dogs use Dents Vermifuge. It is easy to give, 
safe to use and unfailingly effective. For more 
than thirty years the most successful kennelmen 
have used Dents Remedies. For sale at druggists 
or by mail 50c. Illustrated book on dogs, their 
anon, management and treatment—160 pages, 
25c. Bond paper pedigree blanks 10c_a dozen. 
Advice in cases of sickness free. The Dent 
Laboratory, Newburgh, N. 


LIVE STOCK 


WANTED—LIVE OTTERS, WOLVERINES. 
Give description, price. Alaska Silver Fox Farms, 
Lake Placid, N. Y. 


LIVE HELLGRANITE FOR BLACK BASS, 
$3.25 per hundred, Crub worms, $2.00 per hun- 
oan a postpaid. Myron L, Erdley, Swine: 

» Pa. 


BABY BEAR CUBS, DANDY LITTLE FEL- 
lows. Tame as kittens. Land raised. Also Wolf 
Pups, Coyotes, and Badger. C. P. Forge, Portage 
La Prairie, Manitoba, Canada. 


PHESANTS, WATERFOWL, QUAIL, 

deer and rabbits. Eggs for spring de- 

livery. Stamp for price list, Jaser’s Phesantry, 
Walhalla, Mich, 


In writing to advertisers mention FOREST AND STREAM. It will identify you. 
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CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT 


Rate: 


LIVE STOCK (Continued) 


FOR SALE—FOXES, RACOON, MUSK- 
rats, rabbits, mink, ferrets, opossum, skunks, squir- 
rels. B. Tippman, Caledonia, Minn. 
rels, Pe eee 

FOXES 


_—_—— 
I CATCH FROM 45 TO 60 FOXES IN 

from 4 to 5 weeks’ time; can teach any reader of 

this magazine how to get them. Just drop me 

, card for particulars, W. A. Hadley, Stanstead, 

Quebec, Canada. 

NS eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeEeEeeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeaeaeEeeeEeeeeeeee 


GUNS AND AMMUNITION 


———— 

FOR SALE—100 BIG BORE DUCK AND 
Goose guns; also field and trap guns; rifles .22 to 
45.90 calibre; revolvers and target pistols .22 
calibre to .45 calibre; firearms list 10c. Frayseth’s 
Hardware, Milan, Minn. 


cee eiaaeeanenneeeiens 

FOR SALE—125 BIG BORE 8- AND 10- 
gauge shotguns; several Field and Trap guns; 
also high power and target rifles; send 10c in 
stamps for firearms list. Frayseth’s Hardware, 
Milan, Minn. 


DUCK FOODS 


ee 
FOR WILD DUCKS, FISH AND MUSK- 
rats plant Wild Rice. New crop will be ready 
September 1st. Plant Now, Sago and_ Wapato 
Tubers, Water Lillies, Musk Grass, etc. Have full 
line. Write for literature. Geo. D. Hamilton’s 


Aquatic Farms, Box 45, Detroit, Minn. 


REAL ESTATE 


secs ee Nc 

$5.00 DOWN, $5.00 MONTHLY, FIVE ACRE 
fruit, poultry, fur farm, river front; Ozarks $100. 
Hunting, fishing, trapping. Hiram Hubbard, 1973 
No. 5th St., Kansas City, Kans. 


350 ACRES MARSH, WITH PONDS, 
islands, woodland, some clear land. On the Curri- 
tuck Sound. Accessible by land or water. Espe- 
cially suited to duck hunting, fishing. Very 
desirable for sporting. Particulars and maps on 
request. S. D. Griggs, Poplar Branch, N. C. 


HELP WANTED 


EARN $25 WEEKLY, SPARE TIME, WRIT- 
ing for newspapers, magazines. Experience un- 
necessary. Details free. Press Syndicate, 955, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


MEN WANTING FOREST RANGER, RAIL- 
way mail clerk and other government positions. 
Write for particulars. Mokane, A-32, Denver, 
Colo. 


MIRRORS RE-SILVERED AT HOME. 
Costs less 5 cents per square foot; you charge 75 
cents. Immense profits plating auto parts, re- 
flectors, tableware, stoves. Refinishing metalware, 
etc. Outfits furnished. Write for information. 
Sprinkle, 680, Marion, Indiana. 


SONG, POEM WRITERS—WRITE RAY 
Hibbeler, D-104, 2104 N. Keystone Ave., Chicago. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


HARRIS HOMESPUN TWEEDS, DIRECT 
from Scotland. The “real thing,” hand-woven and 
hard-wearing. Sport suits to measure, exclusive 
cut $52.00, postage paid. Booklet and patterns 
free. T. B. Macauley, Harris Tweed Warehouse, 
140 Stornoway, Scotland. 


WANTED—TO PURCHASE SUPPLY OF 
small fish for stocking private pond. Perch, pouts, 
pickerel. C. O. Littlefield, East Walpole, Mass. 


eaten ee ee eee ee 

NATIONAL EXCHANGE—WE SELL AND 
exchange guns, cameras, musical instruments, field 
glasses and everything everywhere. Catalogue free. 
Everton & Sons Hardware, Logan, Utah. 


ineneneienineememnnemeenmmentmaeemmmmeene ata 


Use Forest and Stream classified columns. 
An advertisement inserted here will bring 
excellent results. 


ee 
SS 


Fifteen cents per word, (Initials and numbers as a word.) 


with order. September forms close August Ist. 


CLUB MEMBERSHIPS 


WANTED—LIMITED MEMBERSHIP, 
game, fish and fur club, with one hundred square 
miles virgin forest, Upper Ottawa, Quebec, one 
night from Toronto or Montreal, or one day by 
motor. Seventy-two trout lakes and large trout 
streams. Speckled trout up to 7% pounds. Best 
red deer stand in Canada, Moose, bear, beaver, 
otter, mink, fisher, muskrat, partridge, duck, etc. 
Fur ranching to pay expenses and yield revenue 
after third year, Right to accept or reject appli- 
cations reserved. Address F. S. Arntfield, 13 King 
Street, West, Toronto, Canada. 


LITE-SITE FLASHLIGHTS 


Takes any standard 3-cell battery, 
hard fluted rubber handle, other parts 
nickel, adjustable head for perfect 
focus up to 400 feet, extra bulb in 
special compartment. All self-con- 
tained. No battery furnished. Manu- 
factured to sell for $4.00; sent post- 
paid for $2.00. 


FOREST AND STREAM 
221 West 57th St., N. Y. City 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


are offering to our readers 
of “Forest and Stream’ for 
1923, 1924 and 1925 in separate 
yearly bound volumes, with cumula- 
tive index for each complete year. 
Well bound in durable tan buckram 
and gilt-lettered, they make an attrac- 
tive addition to any library. Here is 
an opportunity to secure, at a special 
price, duplicates of copies you wanted 
to keep, but which were mislaid or 
lost.. Postpaid to any address in U. S. 
A., $5.25. 


We 


copies 


Enclosed $............to cover the following classified 


ment in your 


my name and address @ 15c per word: 





All classified ads must reach us before Ist of thes month preceding date 
September issue adv. must be in our hands August Ist. 


We accept stamps, money-orders or checks, 


FOREST AND STREAM 


221 WEST 57TH ST., N. Y. CITY. 


. issue, 


For a three-time order deduct..... 
For a six-time order deduct..... 


Remittance must be enclosed 


Land o Lakes Bulletin 


A QUARTERLY magazine pub- 
. lished up in the woods of 
Wisconsin. 


Co-operative with all conserva- 
tion matters, and a strong booster 
for the Izaak Walton League. 


Pictures and articles on fishing, 
hunting and outdoor subjects. 


Single Copies 25c. $1.00 per Year 
(THREE YEARS OLD) 


L. o’ L. BULLETIN 


Antigo Wisconsin 


AMATEUR’S DOG BOOK 


A popular, condensed handbook of informa- 
tion concerning the management, training and 
dogs, including trick, guard and 
watch dogs. Chapters on the care of the 
kennel, treatment of fleas and lice, training 
methods, teaching name, house-breaking, stay- 
ing out of doors, searching by scent, trailing, 
life saving, shaking hands, dancing, jumping 
rope, climbing a ladder, and diseases, such as 
distemper, worms, tapeworms, chorea and many 
others. The book for the amateur. 


diseases of 


157 pages. Illustrated. Paper, 50 Cents. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO., 
221 W. 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 


advertise- 


...words including 
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FOXES 


high quality; low 
six bank references; over twenty-five 
Booklet 


Alaskan Blues and Silvers; 
prices; 
year period many satisfied customers. 
free, tells all. 

Breeder-agents wanted. We help you. 


CLEARY BROS., Fox Farms, F.S. Empire Bldg. SEATTLE, WASH. 


Buyers of Silver Foxes 


Should insist on registration in the 
American National Fox Breeders Assn. 


The only recognition of breeding value in 
Silver Foxes is that given by the official 
recording association thru inspection and 
registration. A copy of the Year Book of 
the Silver Fox Industry will be sent those 
contemplating purchase of foxes. 


American National Fox Breeders Association 
424 McKNIGHT BLDG., MINNEAPOLIS 
Official Registration Organization of the Fox Industry 


SILVER FOXES 


World’s Most Profitable Livestock 


Better profits raising Silver Foxes than any other 

FUR BEARER, in fact larger than with any live 

stock—yet they have proved the hardiest and most 

easily domesticated of all FUR BEARERS. War- 

ren Rayner Silvers have been bred to the highest 

type—with them your profits will be greater: at 
every step. 


Your name and we will send complete 
information. 


Warren Rayner Silver Fox Company 


1212 Warren Rayner Bldg. 
Warren, Pennsylvania 


RAISE CHINCHILLA 
AND B 


EREN FUR RABBITS 


year $1.00. 
STAHL’S < OUTDOOR neninn Monit” for one £ COMPANY 
1115 Outdoor Buliding Holmes Park, Missouri 


HOW A BOY BUILT UP A 
GREAT SQUAB FARM 5:tt:tite 


which everybody should read. “This oo 

started small in backyard when at school 

with no money, now has $30,000 plant, 

/| ships to N. Y. 150 barrels squabs yearly, 

paid $75-$100 bbl. You c.. do the same. 

Price of book is 50¢ but we will mail it to 

you for names and addresses of four of 

your friends and only ten cents silver or 

U. S. stamps. Write today. PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO., 
502 A St., Melrose Highlands, Mass. Established 26 years 


atural Wild Duck Foods 


" That will attract thousands of Wild 
x Ducks to your favorite waters. Plant 
oe 
“#4 now. WILD RICE, WILD CELERY, 
, PONDV WEED SEEDS guaranteed to 
produce results. Prices reduced, addi- 
tional discount early orders. Write for 
» FREE expert advice, literature. 
b ¥ Wisconsin Aquatic Nurseries 
i Box 33! Oshkosh, Wis. 


Foxes — Squirrels — Racceons — Minks 
Muskrats — Skunks 


Selected, fertile stock. Also 
Game Birds and Waterfowl. 
Catalog FREE. 48-page, beauti- 
fully illustrated book in 4 colors 
for 10c, coin or stamps. 


THE POSSUM HOLLOW 
GAME FARM 


— 





R. F. D. 208 


Goin’ Fishin’ 


By Dixie Carroll 


A new book for the every-now-and-then 
fisherman as well as the expert angler. Full 
of fishing facts gathered from lake and stream 
fishing in all parts of the country. Weather 
conditions and how they affect fishing. Feed 
and food dope and how it relates to when the 
fish are biting. Handling the rod, playing the 
fish, the backlash and how to eliminate it. 
Busting the rules of the game. Natural baits 
and artificials, how to use them, and when. 


357 pages. Illustrated. Cloth, $3.00 


FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO., 
221 W. 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Springfield, Ohio 
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The Clumber 


The Least Changed of Sporting Dogs 


By Dr. WM. A. BRUETTE 


F all the breeds of dogs that 
C) sportsmen take afield as assis- 
tants to the gun, the Clumber 
has undergone the least change in the 


hands of fanciers. They have been less 
altered by bench show fads than any 
other sporting breed, and the Clumber 
of to-day, to all intents and purposes, 
is the Clumber which is depicted in 
paintings that were made 100 years 
ago. 

There is no question about the long 
descent of the Clumber. Although, at 
various times, there has been much in- 
teresting discussion as to the sources 
from which the breed was derived, the 
Spaniels as a family are said to have 
come from Spain. The Clumber, how- 
ever, is declared by many good authori- 
ties to have come from the Alpine coun- 
try of France and Switzerland. In old 
books, dogs of appearance similar to 
the modern Clumber are referred to as 
Alpine Spaniels, and it is said that they 
were closely related to the St. Bernard. 
This is not to say that they are de- 
scended from the St. Bernard, but 
rather that both they and the St. Ber- 
nard are descended from the same par- 
ent stock. 

There is, to be sure, considerable re- 
semblance between these breeds in skull 
and face bones and both have a certain 
dignity and majesty of mien. Their 
ears and coloring are alike, and the 
large exposed haw of the eye is peculiar 
to both. 


The Clumber Spaniel has never been 
a popular breed in this country and the 
probabilities are that it never will be. 
They are usually declared to be too 
slow for our rough country, and the 
fact that they hunt mute does not com- 
mend them to others. As a result, other 
varieties of the Spaniel family have al- 
ways had the call among sportsmen. 
Nevertheless, the Clumber is the breed 
that discerning and far-seeing breeders 
of English setters have ever had in 
view as the out-cross to supply the new 
blood that it is now generally believed 
will have to be introduced in the field 
trial setter to save them from extinc- 
tion. 

In the field trial English setter fami- 
lies, in-breeding has been carried on to 
a most extraordinary degree. There is 
nothing that parallels it in all the 
breeding records of the animal king- 
dom. The result was inevitable, the 
only result that could be expected; a 
tremendous mortality among the young, 
and among those that survived, a loss 
of size, strength and stamina, and the 
appearance of mental and nervous 
weaknesses that rendered them useless 
to the sportsman in the field. 


¥ leper present day system of field 

trials has accelerated this degen- 
eration. The many trials all over the 
country, and the hundreds of entries, 
necessitated the development of the sys- 
tem of race judging based upon speed 


lt will identify you. 





alone. The question of speed could be 
decided in a few moments, and over any 
course. The presence of birds was not 
necessary. 

To determine the mental qualities of 
dogs, their bird sense, knowledge of the 
haunts of game, keenness of scent, 
training and manners on game require 
time, and a course that presents a di- 
versity of cover, and the presence of 
birds. These conditions are not always 
present on field trial grounds. There 
are so many entries that time is not 
available to try all out carefully, and 
handlers cannot properly develop the 
qualities of the hundreds of dogs that 
pass through their hands. It is impos- 
sible for judges to test the actual bird 
finding, bird locating and pointing in- 
stincts of the dogs that are brought be- 
fore them, so that by sheer force of 
circumstances the trials are judged 
largely on speed and dash alone. The 
most encouraging angle of the entire 
situation is the fact that the men who 
make field trials their source of liveli- 
hood, the men who handle the dogs in 
the trials all over the country frankly 
recognize the situation and are look- 
ing about for blood to fortify and 
strengthen that of the dogs which they 
are now running. 


R. H. L. BETTIN, one of the most 
experienced field trial judges in 
this country, a man who is recognized 


DOG FOODS 


Cleanse the teeth, sweeten the 
breath, and keep the digestive or- 
gans in good condition. Appeal ir- 
resistibly to dog appetites. Try 
them on your dogs and watch re- 
sults. A proper biscuit for every 
size and breed. 


VALUABLE DOG BOOK SENT FREE 


Contains advice on care and feed- 
ing and a special section on dog 
diseases, with a discussion of their 
symptoms and proper 
treatment. Every 
dog-owner should 
have a copy. Write 
for yours to-day. 


SPRATT’S PATENT 
LTD., Newark, N. J. 


YS WE ARE GIVING V 


. eRe) 
c { 00 J. 


FOR SIX BEST LETTERS 


On the results obtained from he regular 
use of prepared dog food. Letters not over 
200 words. Better if accompanied by good 
je Photographs. Send in your letter today! 


Miller’s A-1 Products 


GLOVER’S 


VERMIF UGE 


AND GLOVER’S 
WORM CAPSULES 


Have Saved Many Valuable Dogs , 
When your puppy or dog is restless, has irregular 
hewsle. perverted appetite or a bloated appearance 
of the abdomen, he is probably suffering from worms 
—one of the most prevalent and serious ailments. 
At the first symptom give Glover’s Vermifuge or 
Glover’s Worm Capsules as directed on package. 


Glover’s Imperial Medicines for all , 
dog ailments are for sale at Drug Ame 
Stores, Pet Shops, 

Sporting Goods 

Stores. 

Write for Free Book 

“Diseases of the 

Dog,’”’ by H. Clay 

Glover, V. S. 


Address 
Dept. E. T. 56 
H. CLAY GLOVER 
Co., Ine. 

{19 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


; ba as an authority on all that pertains to ee by Dealers Everywhere 
e ‘“ s Al Biscuit, Kibbled Biscuit, Ration, 
: the setter, says, “It has long been my and Puppy Meal; and Canin-ol (Wash). Ask e fe t 
ill be. opinion that we must resort to radical "pounds Tmpie. Send denler's nama Dog Specialists! 
" = remedial changes to restore the beauti- year! BATTLE GREEK BOG FOOD C0. Write for Free 
he ful setter to something like its former BATTLE CREEK, MICH. aie Steers 
; com- a : : 
other may eae predtign, me asrenge Battle Creek Health Food for Dogs of dogs and their treatment. Give 
1 that in a great land like this there are age, breed, sex and symptoms. 
ents no breeders with the genius and cour- Dr.W.H.Gatchell & Son, Inc. 
; age to resort to drastic out-crosses. As America’s Finest Exclusive Dog Hospital 
breed SPRINGER SPANIELS 1714 Locust St. - Kansas City, Mo. 
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a matter of fact, my old kennels part- 
ner and I were on the verge of such an 
undertaking when his health failed him 
and I allowed him to dispose of most of 
our dogs. We had bred a few puppies 
along lines that possessed exceptional 
qualities, but they succumbed to dis- 


FOR SALE 


Several high-class puppies of best breeding, by 
Horsford Howitzer ex Ch. Ledgelands Sheila of 
Darnick. All liver and white. Prices right for 
stuck of this quality. Address 

MRS. DAVID WAGSTAFF 
Ledgeland Kennels Tuxedo Park, N. Y. 


Is This Worth the Price? 


Stop your dog breaking shot and wing. 
Teach him what whoa! means, No iong 
trailing rope or spike collar. Our field 
dog control is not cruel. Can be carried 


temper. Prior to that, we had experi- O : : 
fami- P ; P Fa. ia C LLIES in pocket and attached instantly to dog’s 
; mented with the out-cross blood of the na i) Safest dog for children. Any age, |} collar. Dog can’t bolt. Fast dogs can be 
= - Ightfields with considerable success, but for description and tres iat || worked in close and young ones field 
bre we were out for something more ade- JEFFERSON WHITE broken in a week. Works automatically— 
| the quate.” j — — principal South American Bolas. Sent 
king- ‘ — om Ce bostpaid with full directions for $2. Testi- 
i At the present moment the Springer ‘A Jefferson White is a Collie of Type’ monials and booklet, Making a Meat Dog 
1 ; Spaniel appears to be the most likely sent on request. 
eG; subject for the draft. They resemble M New Prestos 
a the setter more closely than any other FOR SALE MAPLE ROAD KENNELS "2c 
tthe fg Uced of dogs, and interesting experi- || PENG (A"itnt bear and ieee. Also ise beat wads || POINTERS, English Setters, Wire Fox Terriers, 
ments are now being conducted along || % ‘sin hounds, i atin ie Grown Dogs and Puppies for Sale. 
ae these lines. Just how far they will be oe ea ee GEO. W. LOVELL, 
eless Estb. 1870 Middleboro, Mass. 


carried and what the results will be 
remain to be seen. If the Clumber is 


used for this purpose, the results will 


ae — 
ape Wire Netting at Wholesale 
t A big saving on wire netting in all sizes for any 
Ter: > 4 type of bird or animal enclosure. Wholesale 


field be as interesting, for they are a purer = 

gen- bred race than the modern Springer. fi wee fe and a ae i our re stocks 
soins The Clumber blood would bring to the A <* inten, a tena, Crown Pen i cera 
aia weakened setter families sporting quali- y ig Crown Iron Works Co. e ee 
peed ties of the highest character. 
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Propagation of 


Wild Birds 


By HERBERT K. JOB 


| 
| A complete manual on game 
breeding profusely illustrated 
with over 100 photographs of 


game birds. 


The author gives practical 
methods of Propagation of 
Quails, Grouse, Wild Turkeys, 
Pheasants, Partridges, Pigeons, 
Doves, Ducks, Geese and 


Swans. 


TABLE OF CONTENTS 


Part I—Methods with Gallinaceous 
Birds. 
Chapter 
. General Methods. 
. Quail Propagation Methods. 
. The Grouse Family. 
. The Wild Turkey. 
. Pheasant Rearing. 
. Other Foreign Gallinaceous 
Species. 
. Pigeons and Doves. 
. Control of Vermin. 


II—Methods with Wild Water- 
« fowl. 
. Wild Ducks. 
10. Wild Geese. 
11. Swans. 
12. Wading Birds. 
13. Refuges. 


Part I1I—Methods with the Smaller 
Land Birds, 

Preliminary Matters. 

Aids to Nesting. 

Making Surroundings Attrac- 
tive. 


Artificial Feeding. 


14. 
15. 
16. 


ie 


Propagation of Wild Birds is a 
book which every game breed- 
er and lover of birds should 


have. 


Handsomely bound in cloth, 
size 614 by 83% inches. 


Price $3.00 Postpaid. 
FOREST and STREAM PUB. CO. 


221 W. 57th St., N. Y. City, N. Y. 
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land hanging 


It is generally agreed that the Clum- 
ber has the best nose of the Spaniel 
| family, a marked instinct to hunt game 
and retrieve it when killed. As work- 
men they are keen, persevering and 
}enduring, and as a rule are intelligent, 


||| docile, and easily trained. 


HE high regard in which the breed 
has always been held by the few 


|families which are fortunate enough to 


possess old strains, and the fact that 
in most cases they have resided in the 
immediate vicinity of the original home 
of the breed, has naturally led to con- 
siderable in-breeding. In consequence 
they are not easily raised; but the mor- 
tality is not as high as among field trial 
setters, which at present is over 80%. 

In general appearance the Clumber 
Spaniel should be a long, low, heavy, 
very massive, but active dog, with a 
thoughtful expression. The head should 
be large, square and massive, of me- 
dium length, broad of top, with a de- 
cided occiput; heavy brows with a deep 
stop; heavy muzzle with a well-devel- 
oped flew, and level jaw and mouth. 
The eyes dark amber, slightly sunk. 
A full and light eye is very objection- 
able. The ears large vine-leaf shaped 
and well covered with straight hair, 
slightly forward, the 
feather not to extend below the leather. 
Neck fairly long, thick and powerful 
and well feathered underneath. The 
body should be long and heavy, and 
|near the ground, with well-sprung ribs. 
A dog should weigh fifty-five to seventy 





it] . . . 
!}pounds and a bitch forty-five to sixty 


pounds. The nose should be square and 
flesh-colored; the shoulders — strong, 
|sloping and muscular; chest deep, with 
| back straight, broad and long; the loin 
| powerful and well let down in the flank. 
The hindquarters should be very pow- 
jerful and well developed; the stern set 
low, well feathered and carried about 
level with the back. His feet should 
be large and round, well covered with 
hair; legs short, straight, thick and 
strong. The coat should be abundant, 


close, silky, and straight, and legs weil 
feathered. The color should be plain 
white, with lemon markings; orange 
permissible, but not desirable; slight 
head markings and freckled muzzle 
with white body preferred. 


Pennsylvania Camp-Tour 

Series 
(Continued from page 464) 
Gettysburg where the tide of the Civil 
War turned, are patriotic places of in- 
terest for all tourists. Most important 
is Philadelphia and its shades of the 
Continental Congress. Who does not 
want to see the Liberty Bell, our great- 
est symbol of liberty and the Declara- 
tion of Independence? Visit Indepen- 
dence Hall and see the flag made by 
Betsy Ross and hundreds of other 
relics. 

A tour through this wonderful state 
would be of little pleasure without good 
roads and be assured that in this re- 
spect, Pennsylvania yields to none. 
Good highways make all parts of Penn- 
sylvania accessible. It is possible to 
drive two thousand miles without ever 
leaving improved roads. Bonds to the 
extent of $100,000,000 have been voted 
for new roads and the present system 
is being extended at the rate of 800 
miles a year. Concrete is king and 
only the best concrete roads are being 
laid. They are expected to last beyond 
the time when the bonds fall due. So 
start for Pennsylvania with every ex- 
pectation of the utmost in road com- 
fort. 

Do not forget the ForEST AND STREAM 
Information Service. It is organized 
to take doubt out of your plans. The 
members are residents of the state and 
are interested in seeing tourists make 
the best use of it. They are well in- 
formed on all conditions and will gladly 
put their information at your service. 
“Ask and it shall be given.” 

May your trip excell your expecta- 
tions and may the Information Bureau 
help to make it so. 
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